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There is no one to whom I could 
have so much satisfaction in dedicating 
this volume as yourself ; not only because 
there is a peculiar pleasure in hallowing 
our greatest exertions of intellect by con- 
necting them with our best feelings, but 
because you represent the class of readers 
to whom I would address myself — men 
of a clear judgment, of feelings and ima- 
ginations under their own control, and 
too fearful of error not to be bold in the 
cause of truth. That we differ in opinion 
on some important subjects, I am aware. 



IV 



And that we may not exactly agree on 
some of the conclusions I am going to 
submit to you is probable. But, I feel 
sure you will give me credit for a desire 
to establish truth. And I know it to 
be impossible, that the good feelings of 
many years can be periled by any op- 
position of opinion which may arise. 
Let me do justice to my argument by 
adding, that on the only point in which 
I think it likely we may not at first ex- 
actly accord, I expect you will be con- 
vinced by large and increasing evidence 
suggested by yourself. Let me conclude 
in those beautiful words — 

" Nostrae amicitiae memor vive et vale." 



March I2th, 1830. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Of the following Essays^ the First and Second 
appeared in the Qtiarterly, and the Third in the 
London Review. The Fourth and Fifth Essays are 
published for the first time* 
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ESSAY L 



ON THE DESPONDENCY OF COWPER. 



There is something in the letters of Cowper 
inexpressibly delightful. They possess ex- 
cellencies so opposite — a naive simplicity, 
arising from perfect goodness of heart and 
singleness of purpose, contrasted with a deep 
acquaintance with the follies and vices of 
human nature, and a keen sense of humour 
and ridicule. They unite the playfulness of 
a child, the affectionateness of a woman, and 
the strong sense of a man. They give us 
glimpses of pleasures so innocent and pure 
as almost to realize the Eden of our great 
poet, contrasted with horrors so deep, 

B 



2 On the Despondency of Cowper. 

^s even to exceed his power of imagery to 
express. 

" Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never come, 
That comes to all." 

With this variety of matter and manner, 
there is a sincerity and a reality in every thing 
that he says, which banishes from his reader's 
mind all suspicion of flourish or paradox. His 
pathos is no bright cold gleam of the imagi- 
nation, but bursts warm from a heart in which 
every right and true feeling had its home. 
His opinions have the authority of evidently 
proceeding from deep and settled principle, 
even where deficient in sound judgment. In 
a word, he either '* writes because he has 
something to say, not because he would say 
something," or he fairly tells you that he is 
going to trifle, and then his badinage is the 
most light and graceful in the world. For 
these reasons, he is by far the most delight- 
ful letter- writer in our language. 

The style of Cowper is as peculiar as his 
matter. Periods determined only by the sense. 
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with no affected brevity or terseness, like the 
choppings of a logician : still less 



" with many a winding bout 

Of linked dullness long drawn out," 

in mockery of the ore rotundo fulness of 
Cicero; and his words are, according to his 
own description, ** exquisitely sought;" not 
from a train of far-drawn analogy, nor from 
the stores of learned coinage, but from " the 
well of English undefiled," with all its spirit 
and raciness of native idiom. 

The very first page of the two volumes which 
Dr. Johnson has added to those for which 
we are indebted to Hayley, offers a specimen 
of that happy mixture of archness and sim- 
plicity, which is, perhaps, the most striking 
characteristic of Cowper's letters. 

" Huntingdon^ July 3, 1765. 

''Dear Joe, 
"Whatever you may think of the matter, 
" it is no such easy thing to keep house for two 
*' people. A man cannot always live like 
'* the lions in the Tower ; and a joint of 
'' meat, in so small a fanlily, is an endless 

b2 
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** incumbrance. In short, I never knew 
" how to pity poor housekeepers before ; 
** but now I cease to wonder at that politic 
'* cast which their occupation usually gives 
" to their countenance, for it is really a matter 
'* full of perplexity."* 

And there is much ease and gracefulness 
of trifling, blended with the qualities we have 
noticed, in the following letter to a lady. 

'* February 19, 1781. 

" Dear Madam, 
'' When a man, especially a man that lives 
" altogether in the country, undertakes to 
" write to a lady he never saw, he is the 
'* awkwardest creature in the world. He be- 
** gins his letter under the same sensations 
'* he would have, if he was to accost her 
** in person, only with this difference — that 
^* he may take as much time as he pleases 
** for consideration, and need not write a single 
'* word that he has not well weighed and 
'* pondered beforehand, much less a sentence 

* Vol. I. p. 1. 
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" that he does not think supereminently clever. 
*' In every other respect, whether he be en- 
*' gaged in an interview or in a letter, his 
*' behaviour is, for the most part, equally 
*' constrained and unnatural. He resolves, as 
*' they say, to set the best leg foremost, which 
^* often proves to be what Hudibras calls — 



■" Not that of bone, 



But much its better — th' wooden one. 



»» 



^' His extraordinary effort only serves, as in 
** the case of that hero, to throw him on the 
** other side of his horse; and he owes his 
'^ want of success, if not to absolute stu- 
*' pidity, to his most earnest endeavour to 
^' secure it. 

" Now I do assure you. Madam, that all 
*' these sprightly effusions of mine stand en- 
*' tirely clear of the charge of premeditation, 
*' and that I never entered upon a business 
" of this kind with more simplicity in my life. 
*' I determined, before I began, to lay aside all 
** attempts of the kind I have just mentioned ; 
" and being perfectly free from the fetters 
" that self-conceit, commonly called bashful- 
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** ness, fastens upon the mind, am, as you see, 
*' surprisingly brilliant."* 

There is a cant Spanish expression (what 
a history is contained in the fact of a language 
possessing it !) — ' to sing in an agony/ applied 
to confession on the rack, which is not inap- 
plicable to the union of humour and despair 
which sometimes occurs in Cowper's letters. 
It was this complicated feeling which pro- 
duced his poem of John Gilpin during a fit 
of deep depression. In a letter to Mr. Newton 
we have a specimen of this unnatural alliance, 
and in another a striking account of it : — 



'* I do not at all doubt the truth of what you 

* say, when you complain of that crowd of 
' trifling thoughts that pesters you without 
' ceasing ; but then you always have a serious 
' thought standing at the door of your ima- 
' gination, like a justice of peace with the riot- 
' act in his hand, ready to read it, and 

* disperse the mob. Here lies the difference 

* Vol. I. pp. 8«; 83. 
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" between you and me. My thoughts are 
" clad in a sober livery, for the most part as 
*' grave as that of a bishop's servants. They 
*' turn too upon spiritual subjects, but the 
'* tallest fellow, and the loudest among them 
** all, is he who is continually crying with 
" a loud voice. Actum est de te, periisti. You 
'* wish for more attention, I for less. Dis- 
^' sipation itself would be welcome to me, so 
" it were not a vicious one."* 

" Indeed, I wonder that a sportive thought 
" should ever knock at the door of my intel- 
" lects, and still more that it should gain ad- 
" mittance. It is as if a harlequin should 
'* intrude himself into the gloomy chamber 
" where a corpse is deposited in state. His 
" antic gesticulations would be unseasonable 
" at any rate, but more especially so if they 
'* should distort the linttires of the mournful 
'* attendants into laughter. But the mind, 
" long wearied with the sameness of a dull, 
" dreary prospect, will gladly fix its eyes on 

♦ Vol. I. pp. 128, 129. 
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^* any thing that may make a little variety 
" in its contemplations, though it were but 
" a kitten playing with her tail."* 

The volumes of letters which Dr. Johnson 
(a cousin, and faithful friend of Cowper in his 
last sorrows) has added to those which were 
published by Hayley, contain much information 
before withheld from the public, respecting the 
fearful sufferings of his relation, and their con- 
nection with his religious opinions. Painful 
as the details are, we cannot regret that any 
thing has been published which throws light 
on the long standing doubt whether those 
stifFerings were increased or alleviated by those 
opinions, ^r. Johnson thinks the information 
now given decisive, and that Cowper's unhap- 
piness must undoubtedly be referred solely to 
his alienation of min^. We agree with him 
that the evidence is deHisive — the only question 
is, which way ? 

No one can have read the letters and me- 
moirs of Cowper without being convinced that 

* Vol. I. pp. 60, 61. 
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his imagination was toa excitable and powerful 
to be in subjection to him who should have 
been its master. He would willingly have re- 
signed that incessantly creative energy of ge- 
nius, which he tells us caused jeux d'esprit 
to *^ spring up like mushrooms in his imagina- 
tion,"* if he could at the same time have got 
rid of all the effects of its activity. 

'* There is a certain perverseness, of which, 

** I believe, all men have a share, but of which 

^' no man has a larger share than I — I mean 

** that temper, or humour, or whatever it is 

" to be called, that indisposes us to a situa- 

*' tion, though not unpleasant in itself, merely 

" because we cannot get out of it. I could 

'' not endure the room in which I now write, 

** were I conscious that the door were locked. 

*' In less than five minutes I should feel myself 

" a prisoner, though I fan spend hours in it, 

*' under an assurance that I may leave it 

" when I please, without experiencing any 

** tedium at all. It was for this reason, I 

** suppose, that the yacht was always dis- 

♦ Vol. I. p. 179. 
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" agreeable to me. Could I have stepped 
" out of it into a corn-field or a garden, I 
" should have liked it well enough : but being 
*' surrounded with water, I was as much 
'' confined in it as if I had been surrounded 
" by fire.''* 

Such were his petty annoyances from a rest- 
less imagination, even when his health was 
comparatively good. Its uncontrollable force 
during periods of despondency may make a 
plain man thankful that his judgment has not 
been perverted, or his self-command destroyed 
by the dear-bought distinctions of genius. 
We will not harrow up the feelings of our 
readers by quoting passages of anxious, brood- 
ing, unsatisfied care, or of the vehement ravings 
of frenzy, which have given so deep an interest 
to the brief memoir of* his feelings, preceding 
the total alienation tit: his mind. That such 
a rapid succession of thoughts, hurrying and 
burning through the brain, should, as he some- 
where expresses it, have been sufficient to 
wear out a frame of iron, we can well believe. 

♦ Vol. II. pp. 22, 23. 
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Our readers are aware that his intellects totally 
sunk under this pressure, and that he was 
placed under the care of Dr. Cotton, in 1763 
for a period of eighteen months. 

His partial recovery was followed by that 
conversion, using the term in the sense at- 
tached to it by those whose religious opinions 
he adopted, which coloured his thoughts and 
feelings during the remainder of his life. Mr. 
Greatheed, who is his religious, as Mr. Hayley 
is his literary biographer, gives us the follow- 
ing account of his state of mind. *' At length 
his despair was effectually removed by reading 
in the Sacred Scriptures that God had set 
forth Jesus Christ to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God. While meditating on 
this passage, he obtained a clear view of the 
gospel, which was attended with unspeakable 
joy. His subsequent days were chiefly oc- 
cupied with praise and prayer, and his heart 
overflowed with love to his crucified Redeemer. 
The transports of his joy, which at first inter- 
rupted his necessary sleep, having subsided. 
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were followed by a sweet serenity of spirit, 
which he was enabled to retain, notwithstand- 
ing reviving struggles of natural and habitual 
corruption." Our readers will recognize the 
style of those who believe these meltings of the 
heart, and exaltations of the imagination to be 
the direct results of a divine influence. That 
they are the mere natural consequences of 
highly wrought feelings, we have no more 
doubt, than that the impressions they pro- 
duce are sometimes permanent. Whether his 
ecstacies were natural, or supernatural, Cow- 
per had not strength of mind to support them. 
Though we are sufficiently acquainted with the 
hagiographies of spiritual experiences, to know 
that the paroxysms of conversion are more 
severe and exhausting than the subsequent 
communion established with the Deity, still 
we are convinced, that those nine years, of 
what his biographer elsewhere calls " the most 
transcendant comfort," laid the foundation, by 
the exhaustion they produced, of that subse- 
quent despondency from which he never re- 
covered. 

If the strength which was wasted in these 
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outpourings of the Spirit had been carefully- 
husbanded, and employed in repairing the 
weak parts of his character, he might, we 
think, have been spared much misery. Had 
he been warned that the flood of light which 
burst upon his mind was the false fire of in- 
sanity, not " light from Heaven," he might 
perhaps have escaped altogether that *' mid- 
night of despair" into which he was afterwards 
plunged ; at least it would have appeared to 
him less dense and black, if he had not daz- 
zled himself before with an excess of glare. 

The progress of his malady was natural. So 
long as the state of his bodily health produced 
Ught and happy sensations, his conversion was 
followed by experiences full of comfort. But 
strength of mind was consumed, never to be 
regained, in a vain attempt to keep up this 
spiritual revelry. The stimulus which at first 
was found sufficient to produce the desired 
effect, required to be augmented as the novelty 
wore off*, and the imagination became jaded. 
Then a strife and agony of spirit became more 
and more necessary to produce the feelings 
which he considered a communion with God. 
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Even these resources at last failed. If the illus- 
tration be allowable, the brilliant lights, the ra- 
vishing music, and the exquisite perfume could 
stimulate no longer. This excessive and pro- 
longed excitement was followed by disease of 
body, and exhaustion of mind ; the spirits of 
the poor visionary sank, and his religious com- 
forts were withdrawn. Then became apparent 
another, alas ! an enduring evil consequence of 
his previous ecstacies. His mind, long ha- 
bituated to consider them as pledges of God's 
especial favour, and of his own election and 
call to salvation, when they were no longer 
continued, or, to speak more correctly, when a 
state of strong excitement was succeeded by 
exhaustion, considered itself rejected of God, 
fallen from grace, and given up to a reprobate 
spirit. From this time, to the day of his death, 
the deep gloom of settled despair hung over 
him, and he was haunted with pining regrets 
after spiritual blessings which he believed to 
have been supernaturally granted him, accom- 
panied with convictions that they were never 
to be restored, and with a soul- withering horror 
of eternal damnation. 
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" My dear Friend, 
" The new year is already old in my ac- 
" count. I am not, indeed, sufficiently second- 
*' sighted to be able to boast by anticipation 
" an acquaintance with the events of it yet un- 
'* bom, but rest convinced that, be they what 
'* they may, not one of them comes a mes- 
" senger of good to me. If even death itself 
" should be of the number, he is no friend of 
" mine. It is an alleviation of the woes even of 
** an unenlightened man, that he can wish for 
" death, and indulge a hope, at least, that in 
" death he shall find deliverance. But, loaded 
** as my life is with despair, I have no such 
" comfort as would result from a supposed pro- 
^'bability of better things to come, were it 
" once ended. For, more unhappy than the 
" traveller with whom I set out, pass through 
" what difficulties I may, through whatever 
" dangers and afflictions, I am not a whit the 
" nearer home, unless a dungeon may be 
** called so. This is no very agreeable theme; 
" but in so great a dearth of subjects to write 
** upon, and especially impressed as I am at 
** this moment, with a sense of my own con- 
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'* dition, I could choose no other. The weather 
'* is an exact emblem of my mind in its present 
^' state. A thick fog envelopes every thing, 
*' and at the same time it freezes intensely. 
^* You will tell me that this cold gloom will be 
" succeeded by a cheerful spring, and endea- 
" vour to encourage me to hope for a spiritual 
*' change resembling it ; — but it will be lost 
*' labour. Nature revives again ; but a soul 
*' once slain lives no more. The hedge that has 
*' been apparently dead, is not so, it will burst 
" into leaf, and blossom at the appointed time ; 
*' but no such time is appointed for the stake 
^^ that stands in it. It is as dead as it seems, 
" and will prove itself no dissembler. The 
*' latter end of next month will complete a 
" period of eleven years in which I have 
" spoken no other language. It is a long time 
'* for a man, whose eyes were once opened, 
" to spend in darkness ; long enough to make 
^' despair an inveterate habit, and such it is 
" in me. My friends, I know, expect that I 
" shall see yet again. They think it necessary 
*^ to the existence of divine truth, that he who 
*' once had possession of it should never finally 
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" lose it. I admit the solidity of this reasoning 
" in every case but my own. And why not 
*' in my own ? For causes, which to them 
" it appears madness to allege, but which rest 
*' upon my mind with a weight of immoveable 
'* conviction. If I am recoverable, why am I 
" thus ? why crippled and made useless in the 
** church, just at that time of life, when, my 
"judgment and experience being matured, I 
" might be most useful ? Why cashiered and 
" turned out of service, till, according to the 
" course of nature, there is not life enough left 
" in me to make amends for the years I have 
'* lost ; till there is no reasonable hope left that 
" the fruit can ever pay the expense of the 
'* fallow ? I forestal the answer; — God's ways 
are mysterious, and he giveth no account of 
his matters ; — an answer that would serve 
" my purpose as well as theirs that use it. 
'* There is a mystery in my destruction, and 
"in time it shall be explained."* 

" Though others have suffered desertion, yet 

♦ Vol. I. pp. 307—310. 
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' few, I believe, for so long a time, and perhaps 
' none a desertion accompanied with such 
' experiences. But they have this belong- 
' ing to them ; that as they are not fit for 
' recital, being made up merely of infernal 
^ ingredients, so neither are they suscepti- 
' ble of it ; for I know no language in which 
' they could be expressed. They are as truly 
' things which it is not possible for man to 
' utter, as those were which Paul heard and 
' saw in the third heaven."* 



How far it might even yet have been possible 
to disabuse his judgment, by weakening his 
trust in the divine nature of his former assu- 
rances, must remain doubtful. The attempt 
was never made — his spiritual directors, on the 
contrary, supporting his belief in them, and 
encouraging his hopes of their return. 

Whatever Cowper's religious opinions had 
been, he would not have escaped the depres- 
sion and despondency of mind, which arose 
from bodily constitution. But while we are 

♦ Vol. II. pp. 66, 67. 
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fully ready to admit this, we as firmly believe 
that more scriptural and rational views would 
have suggested the importance and supplied 
the means of strengthening the powers by 
which the imagination is controlled — that they 
would have proved a support to him in the 
hour of trial, by supplying him with written 
promises on which his eye might rest, and 
which, according to a more sane faith, he would 
not have considered dependent for their efficacy 
on the vividness or dullness of his feelings; — 
above all, he would have escaped those un- 
founded hopes and fears which so bitterly 
aggravated his physical sufferings. Supposing 
he had gained only this last advantage, we 
have no doubt that the state of his mind would 
have been rendered infinitely less miserable 
than it was, surrounded by the horrors of su- 
perstition. It is no slight alleviation of despon- 
dency to have got rid of every thing but the 
physical evil — to be convinced that our suffer- 
ing is altogether a bodily ailment, for which 
patience and composure of mind are amongst 
the best remedies, instead of irritating the 
disease by considering it a proof of moral 

c 2 
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reprobation. We speak from experience and 
observation, to the fact of such a conviction 
being possible, and being a great alleviation 
under deep depression of mind. In Cowper 's 
case, the heavy anxiety of nervous disease was 
deepened into a religious horror by his peculiar 
opinions, and we consider ourselves warranted 
in asserting that much of his gloom may be 
attributed to those opinions. 

What are called serious or evangelical views, 
were as unfavourable to the happiness of 
Cowper in some of their favourite precepts of 
duty, as in the hopes and fears which pecu- 
liarly belong to them. We have had occasion 
already to observe, that, with all his restless 
vehemence of imagination, his affections were 
singularly tender, and his temper mild ai&d 
sociable. By this happy compensation, as 
Paley would have called it, the endearments 
of domestic life were to his troubled spirit 
what the harpings of David were to the darker 
hour of Saul. A delicacy of taste, blending 
with this gentleness of disposition, which, 
united to less manliness of character, might 
have degenerated into fastidiousness, caused 
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him to find an influence at once soothing and 
animating in the society of women of polished 
manners and cultivated minds. Indeed the 
perfect gracefulness, the inimitable tournure 
of expression with which he speaks of and to 
his female friends, whilst it shows a harmony 
of mind, convinces us that he felt this influ- 
ence. We are, therefore, not surprised at 
the manner in which he mentions the addition 
of so pleasing a woman as Lady Hesketh to 
a circle which seldom consisted of more lively 
persons than himself and Mrs. Unwin. 



" I feel myself accordingly well content to 
' say, without any enlargement on the sub- 

* ject, that an inquirer after happiness might 

* travel far, and not find a happier trio than 

* meet every day, either in our parlour, or 

* the parlour at the Vicarage. I will not say 
' that mine is not occasionally somewhat 

* dashed with the sable hue of those notions, 
' concerning myself and my situation, that 

* have occupied, or rather possessed me so 
*long; but on the other hand, I can also 

* affirm, that my cousin's affectionate be- 
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** haviour to us both, the sweetness of her 
** temper, and the sprightliness of her conver- 
'' sation, relieve me in no small degree from 
" the presence of them/'* 

It might have been expected from a friend, 
aware as Mr. Newton was of the importance 
and difficulty of at once soothing and animating 
Cowper, that he should rejoice at a circum- 
stance so likely to promote these objects. 
In what light he saw the matter may be in* 
ferred from Cowper's letter to him. 

" Your letter to Mrs. Unwin, concerning our 
'' conduct and the offence taken at it in our 
** neighbourhood, gave us both a great deal 
" of concern, and she is still deeply affected 
" by it. Of this you may assure yourself, 
*' that if our friends in London have been 
" grieved, they have been misinformed, which 
" is the more probable, because the bearers of 
** intelligence hence to London are not always 
" very scrupulous concerning the truth of 
" their reports ; and that if any of our serious 

* Vol. II. p. 73. 
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neighbours have been astonished, they have 
been so without the smallest real occasion. 
Poor people are never well employed even 
when they judge one another; but when 
they undertake to scan the motives and 
estimate the behaviour of those whom Pro- 
vidence has exalted a little above them, 
they are utterly out of their province and 
their depth. They often see us get into 
Lady Hesketh's carriage, and rather un- 
charitably suppose that it always carries us 
into a scene of dissipation, which, in fact, 
it never does. We visit, indeed, at Mr. 
Throckmorton's, and at Gayhurst ; rarely, 
however, at Gayhurst, on account of the 
greater distance : more frequently, though 
not very frequently, at Weston, both be- 
cause it is nearer, and because our busi- 
ness in the house that is making ready 
for us often calls us that way. The rest 
of our journies are to Beaujeat turnpike and 
back again ; or, perhaps, to the cabinet- 
maker's, at Newport. As Othello says. 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. 
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What good we can get or can do in these 
visits is another question; which they, I 
am sure, are not at all qualified to solve. 
Of this we are both sure, that under the 
guidance of Providence we have formed 
these connexions ; that we should have hurt 
the Christian cause rather than have served 
it by a prudish abstinence from them ; and 
that St. Paul himself, conducted to them 
as we have been, would have found it ex- 
pedient to have done as we have done. It 
is always impossible to conjecture, to much 
purpose, from the beginnings of a provi- 
dence, in what it will terminate. If we 
have neither received nor communicated 
any spiritual good at present, while conver- 
sant with our new acquaintance, at least 
no harm has befallen on either side; and 
it were too hazardous an assertion, even for 
our censorious neighbours to make, that, 
because the cause of the gospel does not 
appear to have been served at present, 
therefore it never can be in any future 
intercourse that we may have with them. 
In the mean time, I speak a strict truth, and 
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* 

• 

" as in the sight of God, when I say that 
" we are neither of us at all more addicted 
'* to gadding than heretofore. We both 
** naturally love seclusion from company, 
'* and never go into it without putting a force 
" upon our disposition ; at the same time, 
'* I will confess, and you will easily con- 
" ceive, that the melancholy incident to 
'* such close confinement as we have so 
'* long endured, finds itself a little relieved 
" by such amusements as a society so in- 
" nocent affords. You may ^look round the 
" Christian world, and find few, I believe, 
** of our station, who have so little in- 
" tercourse as we with the world that is not 
** Christian. 

" We place all the uneasiness that you have 
" felt for us upon this subject, to the account 
** of that cordial friendship of which you have 
'* long given us proof. But you may be assured 
** that, notwithstanding all rumours to the con- 
'' trary, we are exactly what we were when 
'* you saw us last : — I, miserable on account of 
'* God's departure from me, which I believe to 
" be final ; and she, seeking his return to me 
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" in the path of duty, and by continual 
** prayer. 

'' Yours, &c. W. C." * 

What must Mr. Newton have written to 
Cowper which could draw from him a letter 
of such irritated and mortified feeling! This 
minister of the gospel of peace, whose duty 
it was to bind up, not to break the bruised 
reed ; this friend, who knew how few com- 
forts, and how many miseries surrounded Cow- 
per,— from kind but most mistaken motives, 
had been torturing his sensitive mind with all 
the malicious and low gossip of censorious re- 
ligionists, and doubtless took occasion from them 
to warn the pure-minded Cowper against all 
such liaisons dangereuses. We trust that we 
are in little danger of being thought to vindi- 
cate Platonic attachments, if we express our 
fullest indignation at such fanatic cruelty. 
Cruelty, let it be remembered, that belonged 
not to the feelings, but to the principles of 
Newton. Cowper had before relinquished the 

♦ Vol. II. pp. 81-84. 
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friendship of an amiable woman, whose society 
had often cheered him in despondency, to ap- 
pease the jealousy of Mrs. Unwin. Here was 
a sufficient cause for a painful sacrifice. But 
what can be said for the mixed motive of re- 
spect to such opiifions as those of the Pharisees 
of Olney, and the mistaken hope of appeasing 
the Almighty by the sacrifice of human sympa- 
thies ? It is the car of superstition, not of reli- 
gion, which crushes under its wheels the kindly 
feelings of our nature. 

'ilc av ^i^a)(6^ Tyv Aioc Tvpavvida 
^ripyeiVf (fnXavSpunrov ^e iraveoBcu Tpoirov. ' 

Prom, Vinct, I. 11. 

In the same spirit must Mr. Newton have 
expressed his disapprobation of the lighter 
amusement which arises from an occasional in- 
tercourse with people of the world, and from 
which Cowper had derived many innocently 
happy hours, such as he describes in his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Hill, and, though more 
reservedly, when writing to Mr. Newton. 

'* As to you, I have never seen so much of 
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" you since I saw you in London, where you 
^* and I have so often made ourselves merry 
" with each other's humour, yet never gave 
" each other a moment's pain by doing so/'* 

" At present, however, I have no connexions, 
" at which either you, I trust, or any who 
" love me and wish me well, have occasion 
'^ to conceive alarm. Much kindness indeed 
" I have experienced at the hands of several, 
" some of them near relations, others not re- 
" lated to me at all ; but I do not know that 
'* there is among them a single person from 
" whom I am likely to catch contamination."! 

In the same over-scrupulous spirit Mr. New- 
ton suggested doubts and objections, particu- 
larly dangerous to a man of the sensitive 
conscience and uncontrolled imagination of 
Cowper, of the innocence of his literary em- 
ploymients, (the only judicious, and conse- 
quently the only effective means, which 
Cowper ever took of contending with his 

♦ Vol. I. p. 1 74. f Vol. II. p. 69. 
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malady), and would have had him substitute 
religious ones for them. 



"Ask possibilities and they shall be per- 
formed, but ask not hymns from a man 
suffering by despair as I do. I could not 
sing the Lord's song were it to save my 
life, banished as 1 am, not to a strange land, 
but to a remoteness from his presence, in 
comparison with which, the distance from 
east to west is no distance, is vicinity and 
cohesion. I dare not, either in prose or 
verse, allow myself to express a frame of 
mind which 1 am conscious does not belong 
to me ; least of all can I venture to use the 
language of absolute resignation, lest, only 
counterfeiting, I should for that very reason 
be taken strictly at my word, and lose 
all my remaining comfort."* 



There was one comfort which Cowper's re- 
ligious friends securely anticipated to him and 
themselves — that he would at least exhibit, 

♦ Vol. II. p. 133. 
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not merely like Addison, how a Christian, but 
how a serious Christian, could die. It was 
contrary to all precedent that a converted man 
should despair to the last. A something was 
to be wrought, as Cowper expresses it, within 
the curtains of the dying man, that neither the 
doctor nor nurse were to understand. This 
was almost necessary, we believe, to establish 
the reality of his former call. That the fears of 
death are commonly dispelled at the near ap- 
proach of it, except in cases of a heavily-laden 
conscience, (and not excepting all^ even of 
such cases,) and succeeded by a perfect serenity 
of mind, we are well aware. That such was 
not the case with Cowper, adds another and 
most striking proof that, in him, physical de- 
spondency was the least part of his suffer- 
ings. 

*' Death," says Mr. Greatheed, " which he had 
for so long a period hourly expected, seemed 
hourly to be apprehended by him when it 
really approached. His young friend and re- 
lative, convinced that he would shortly ex- 
change a world of infirmity and sorrow, for 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
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glory, repeatedly endeavoured to cheer him 
with the prospect, and to assure him of the 
happiness that awaited him. Still he refused 
to be comforted : ' Oh spare me ! spare me ! 
you know, you know it to be false,' was his 
only reply; with the same invincible despair 
to which he had been so long a prey." 

Had the calm which spoke peace to the 
death-bed of Addison and Johnson been pos- 
sible to the agonized mind of Cowper, we 
should have had a few minutes of tranquillity, 
perhaps of religious aspiration, brought forward 
triumphantly as a proof of the blessed conse- 
quences of those opinions which we have 
shown to have embittered his life. Had it 
been so it would have been a weak support 
to opinions proved on other grounds to be 
erroneous, but it was denied. 

Some of our readers may condemn us for 
having dwelt on so painful a subject, the dis- 
cussion of which can produce, it may be said, 
no practical result. But though Cowper is 
not living to benefit by our statement, and pro- 
bably would pay little attention to it if he were, 
there are and always will be numbers exposed 
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by like feelings and imaginations, and the false 
opinions of others, to similar errors and suffer- 
ings. To such persons we would address a 
few words of advice in addition to the warnings 
which we have set before them in Cowper's 
example. 

In the first place, let us beg them to observe, 
carefully, whether the state of their feelings is 
not materially affected by their bodily health, 
and whether they do not find the former de- 
pressed in proportion as the latter is disor- 
dered. If they acknowledge this to be the 
case, we warn them against the weakness of 
supposing the safety of their souls dependant 
on the health of their bodies ; which they in 
fact do, by connecting the state of their salva- 
tion with the state of their spirits. They are 
guilty of the absurdity of making the favour 
of Heaven depend on a diseased liver, a weak 
stomach, or a checked perspiration. Let them 
consult Abernethy, and not resort to religious 
stimulants, which will only increase the dis- 
ease. 

But if, in despite of our admonition, they 
will seek the excitements of the conventicle, 
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let them at least carry with them a knowledge 
of their own weakness and danger. Let them 
be aware that they have a large proportion of a 
faculty called imagination, which has caused 
more error and misery in the world than they 
are aware of. Let them read Mr. Southey's 
Life of Wesley attentively, and say how many 
of the conversions there recorded are delusions 
of the imagination built on errors respecting 
doctrines of the Scriptures. 

We would now offer them a few words of 

advice respecting religious reading. It is of 

great importance to them to observe in reading 

the Scriptures, the striking difference between 

the dispensations of God in the times of our 

Saviour and his apostles, and in our own. 

Then miracles are recorded to have been 

wrought on the bodies and minds of Christians, 

in order to establish the truth of the gospel. 

That object being effected, miracles became 

rare, or ceased altogether. We must therefore 

be careful of applying expressions connected 

with a state of miraculous dispensation to the 

course of God's regular providence, whether 

physical or moral. — Another caution we would 

D 
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have them bear in mind, when reading those 
parts of the Scriptures which relate to human 
corruption. Let them observe, that St. Paul's 
argument in his Epistle to the Romans is, that 
no man can claim forgiveness or reward on his 
own merits, because every man is a sinner in 
the sight of God. This argument would have 
been as perfect had it been addressed to the 
Jews in the time of David, or to the Romans 
in that of Scipio, as it was then. It is not 
necessary to the argument that the picture 
of Jewish and Roman depravity in the time 
of Tiberius (which is an historical fact, as we 
may see in Josephus and Tacitus) should 
resemble human nature at all times. A man 
is not in greater or less need of a Saviour 
because he is more or less sinful, (for whoso- 
ever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend 
in one point, is guilty of all,) nor is it necessary, 
and it is very far from being expedient if it is 
not necessary, to represent human nature as 
a mass of pollution, in order to make redemp- 
tion the only means of salvation. — Again, sin- 
cere and deep gratitude is to be felt for this 
redemption by the free mercy of God; and 
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the best proof of our feeling this gratitude 
will be a constant and earnest endeavour to 
conform our thoughts, words, and actions to 
the will of Him who is the object of it. These 
are the indispensable effects^ as the sacrifice of 
Christ is the only meanSy of salvation; and 
in forming our estimate of these, we must not 
only beware of that partial view which takes 
in devotion and overlooks the active duties 
of Christianity ; but also of the common error 
respecting devotion, which makes it consist, 
not in a piety equally removed from indiffe- 
rence and enthusiasm, but in strong excite- 
ments of feeling; and of the not less common 
error respecting christian duty, which makes 
it consist, not in self-government, but in the 
mortifications of an ascetic discipline. 

We are well aware that in what we have 
said, respecting the danger to which sincere 
and well-intentioned but narrow-mmded men 
may expose their friends, by forcing upon 
them their own views or feelings, as essential 
to 'vital religion,' little regard will be given 
to our warnings, if they are supposed to pro- 
ceed from a persuasion that their own notions 

D 2 
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are extravagant and erroneous. No man is 
willing to believe this of himself; but, in fact, 
it is not necessary that he should, in order 
to perceive the unfairness of the Procrustean 
practice of stretching or curtailing every one 
to his own standard. Truth is, indeed, one; 
but the impressions and sentiments resulting 
from its reception must ever be various in 
various minds, and some such varieties are 
neither avoidable nor blameable. 

One word more to the friends of those whom 
we have been advising — ^let them beware of 
using the slightest persecution. Independently 
of every other objection, it will defeat its ob- 
ject. Gibbon has well remarked, that persons 
of imagination are always positive; and we 
need not add, that to oppose a positive man is, 
often, to confirm him in his opinion. But 
there is a reason for this positiveness in ima- 
ginative persons which Gibbon has not ex- 
plained, and which, if we are successful in 
rendering it clear, will prove the propriety of 
our second caution. The premises from which 
the imaginative person reasons, perhaps cor- 
rectly, cannot be disproved by any argument 
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the unimaginative person can use. For ex- 
ample — a person declares that he has seen. 
an apparition, and infers the probability of 
various ghost-stories from the fact. Your 
never having seen such an appearance in no 
wa^y. disproves his fact; nor will all the ar- 
guments which you can bring against the pro- 
bability of such a fact disprove it to the person 
who knows it, so far as his impressions can be 
trusted . to be a fact. It is, therefore, not by 
reasoning from your premises that you will 
effect any thing in disproving his. The only 
thing to be done is, to put him in a way of 
being convinced that similar impressions have 
been fallacious, beginning with the most pal- 
pably absurd, and ascending by degrees till you 
arrive at the level of his own folly ; and that 
also, in his own scale of self-deception, for there 
is little difficulty in detecting errors which differ 
in kind from our own. Every person acquainted 
with the pride of human nature will believe, that 
this course of inductions will be received with 
less prejudice when set forth by a reasoning book 
than by a dictating friend, and will therefore see 
the necessity of our second advice. 
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If too great excitability of imagination be 
observed in childhood, much may be done by 
a sound discipline to restrain it. Let the child 
be protected from the sheeted spectres of ser- 
yants, and the boy from the Schedonis, and 
rattling curtains and palls of romance writers. 
Let his first ideas of the Almighty be those 
of a God of mercy, who gives him every bless- 
ing — who ofiers himself to childhood under 
the most benign of characters, as taking little 
children in his arms, and putting his hands 
upon them, and blessing them. Let him be 
taught to ' see God in storms, and hear him in 
the wind,' not as the ' poor Indian,' but by 
having his mind encouraged to trace the 
regular course of God's providence in the most 
striking phenomena of nature. Nor do we see 
any objection, and apprehend little difficulty, 
in explaining to him so much of metaphy- 
sics as may enable him to unravel the asso- 
ciations of darkness and the churchyard, that 
he may be on his guard against imagination 
— that enemy in the citadel ; and we may 
warn him not to abandon himself to the 
impulses of the orator without suspecting the 
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contagion of sympathy. We would further re- 
commend that his mind be trained in the school 
of an acute and severe logic, lest a fallacy in 
argument may bind the mind to some fanatical 
conclusion into which it had not been betrayed 
by feelings and imagination. 

But the greatest difficulty a person haunted 
by the anxiety and terror which rendered 
Gowper so miserable, (the anxiety of expect- 
ing supernatural convictions and feelings, and 
the terror of believing himself abandoned to 
the reprobate spirit of nature), has to encounter 
in an inquiry into the reasonableness and 
scripturalness of his opinions, is the stepping 
as it were out of himself, and viewing his 
anxieties and terrors as if they were the work- 
ings of another's mind, in the futility of their 
causes and the mischief of their effects, and 
without being incapacitated for forming such 
an estimate by the tyranny of their power over 
himself. Could the tests of reason and Scrip- 
ture be fairly applied, it would be seen equally 
in the visions which shake our own nature as 
in those, which, however they agitate others, 
we can discern to be a baseless fabric, that they 
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are the eflfects of imagination, under the in- 
fluence of strong error. We shall proceed to 
trace this action of the imagination which has 
been so frequently mistaken for a supernatural 
influence, and shall then endeavour to expose 
the misconception of Scripture which has 
caused this action to be so mistaken. But 
before we advance a farther step in the inquiry, 
lest any one should feel it difficult to separate 
the superstition of Cowper from his piety and 
his goodness, and should still incline to respect 
the image of Dagon, because set up in the 
temple of the Lord, we will contemplate the 
same anxieties and fears, which become re- 
spectable when clothed in the heart and 
intellect of Cowper, in their own unadorned 
deformity, causing insanity and crime. 

Somnia quae vitae rationes vertere possint 
Fortunasque tuas omneis turbare timore. 

In the year 1824, and on the Western circuit, 
a wretched girl, Amy or Emma George, was 
tried before Judge Burroughs for the murder 
of her brother, a child of seven years old. By 
the kindness of Mr. Coleridge, I have in my 
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possession notes taken during the trial, and 
shall adhere as closely as possible to the very 
wording of the evidence. 

It appears that the crime was not committed 
from passion, nor through any want of natural 
affection ; on the contrary, " that the girl was 
always very fond of her little brother;" — but 
from her having been ** impressed, for some 
time, that she ought to commit a murder. 
That at first, her mind had been fixed on her 
mother ; but that she had prayed to the Lord 
to take that temptation from her." Afterwards 
she had watched an opportunity of throwing a 
neighbour's child into the shaft of a mine ; but 
had been unable to accomplish her purpose. 
The circumstances attending the murder, will 
partly explain the wretched motive. On tying 
round the neck of her little brother, the hand- 
kerchief with which she was about to strangle 
him, she said to the child, ** Should you like to 
go to heaven, dear ?" and after she had tied the 
knot she asked, ** Is it too tight, dear?" on 
which the child '' smiled, and said, No." She 
then sent him to fetch a pitcher of water ; and, 
as he stooped down to lift the pitcher, she 
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raised the child in her arms, hung him by the 
handkerchief she had fastened round his throat 
on a hook, " looked him in the face," and left 
him. Shortly after, she went into the house of 
a neighbour, where, falling into great agitation, 
she confessed what she had done, saying, "that 
she had hanged her brother for to send him to 
heaven, and that she would cut her own throat 
for to go to heaven along withtiim," 

I come now to the point to which I would 
draw the attention of my readers. It appeared 
from the evidence of the mother of Amy 
George, and of others who had known her from 
a child, that the girl " had been very much 
agitated in mind by methodist revivals ;" which 
those who attended them explained to mean 
** an outpouring of the Spirit." These meet- 
ings had been known sometimes to be kept 
open for two days and two nights. Of the 
persons who were present, ** those who were 
convinced of sin, fell on their knees, and with 
uplifted hands, cried aloud for mercy ; as loud 
as they could." This they called "a taking 
down." By the term convinced, she (the 
mother) understood, "when the Spirit is poured 
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out upon them after prayer to God for pardon 
of their sins." This outpouring of the Spirit, 
they called '*a rapture of joy." When the 
mother of Amy George first saw her at one of 
these meetings, " the girl held up her hands 
as if she was going to the roof." She exhorted 
her father and mother to pray for themselves, 
**for they could not conceit the danger they 
were in." On her return home from the meet- 
ing, " she was in a violent outrageous manner 
of prayer for her father and mother." About 
ten days before the murder she said she was 
unwell ; ** that it was all in her head ;" that it 
appeared to her ** as if the top of her head was 
heaving off, and her brain was turned." 

The verdict was ** Not guilty ; because insane 
at the time of committing the act." Without 
entering into the question of the limits between 
sanity and insanity, it is probable that the mind 
of this girl would have served her in discharg- 
ing the duties of her station, had she escaped 
the stimulants of fanaticism. The methodists 
had persuaded her, that she was in danger of 
eternal reprobation, unless she became con- 
vinced of sin. A sluggish imagination pre- 
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vented the excitements of feeling into which, 
miscalled conviction, others fall, and she re- 
sorted to murder as the first step towards 
safety. What will not a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? 

I pray my readers to be aware, that in 
relating this instance, I am not wishing to be- 
tray them into deriving an estimate of the evils 
of these errors from consequences so dreadful. 
But I do wish to lead them to remark, that 
wrong views respecting human corruption and 
divine grace betray the mind into extravagant 
mistakes respecting the state of nature, the 
state of grace, and the means by which we may 
pass from the evils of the former, into the bless- 
ings of the latter state. Had Amy George 
escaped an extreme degree of this error, and 
consequently its extreme consequences, still, 
she would have had her mind turned from the 
real hopes and fears, business and duties of 
life. 

Let us now proceed to examine the evidence 
which we derive from persons who conceived 
themselves not to have been disappointed like 
Cowper in their hopes of supernatural influ- 
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ences, but to have had their expectations 
realized.* 



* The article on Cowper was replied to, not, I think, an- 
swered, in the 272d number of the Christian Observer. It 
might be more difficult to assign a reason for its having 
been attacked in Blackwood's Magazine, if it were not no- 
torious that for some time before the editorship of the 
Quarterly fell into the hands of its present conductor, very 
unfair means were taken by the writers in Blackwood's 
Magazine to decry the articles in the Quarterly. 



ESSAY 11. 



ON THE ENTHUSIASM OF NEWTON. 

Those who neglect distinctions between the 
object of the extraordinary and the ordinary 
operations of the Spirit, believe themselves 
able to distinguish supernatural influences from 
the natural operations of the mind, and the in- 
terpositions of a special, from the course of 
God's general, providence, as perfectly as the 
Christian of the apostolic age could distinguish 
miracles from natural events. We shall prove 
that there is nothing so decidedly Oelov n kclL 
inrep rifiaq* in the instances which they allege, 
as to warrant their adducing them as sanctions 
of their peculiar notions and system. 

The first species of this error which we shall 
mention, is the attributing to a supernatural 

* ** Divine and superhuman," being interpreted. 
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influence, feelings and conduct, which may be 
referred to the effects of very early education. 
We heard much, a short time since, of regene- 
ration being distinct from baptism, and without 
doubt cases like the one which we are about 
to quote from Mr. Scott's life of his father, had 
their weight with the supporters of that he- 
terodoxy. 

" At the age of three years and a half she 
" had a most extraordinary and distressing ill- 
** ness, so that for several weeks she could not 
** be induced to take either medicine or nutri- 
** ment of any kind, but what was poured down 
** her throat almost by main force. I had little 
'' expectation of her recovery : but I was 
** under a full and deep conviction that all the 
" human race are born in sin, and are utterly 
" incapable of happiness hereafter, without re- 
** generation and renovation by the Holy Spirit. 
*' This, if actually wrought in childhood, I 
" was satisfied would begin to show itself 
" about the time when children become actual 
** sinners by personal and wilful transgression : 
" and I was fully assured that she had become 
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" an actual sinner. Seeing therefore no 
" ground to believe that any gracious change 
" had taken place in her, I was greatly dis- 
" tressed about her eternal state ; and I re- 
*' peatedly and most earnestly besought the 
** Lord that he would not take her from me, 
'* without affording me some evidence of her 
" repentance, and faith in his mercy through 
** Jesus Christ. 

** To the surprise of all she recovered, and 
'* lived just another year. Half of this year 
*' was remarkable for nothing, except the 
" proofs which she gave of a very good under- 
" standing, and the readiness with which she 
** learned whatever was taught her. Indeed 
'* she almost taught herself to read ; and was 
" so much the astonishment of our neighbours, 
*' that they expressed a persuasion that she 
*' would not live long — ^which I treated with 
" contempt. But about the middle of the 
" year, on my return home one evening, my 
" wife told me that her daughter had behaved 
" very ill, and been so rebellious and obstinate, 
" that she had been constrained to correct her. 
" In consequence I took her between my 
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** knees, and began to talk to her. I told her 
" she had often heard that she was a sinner 
" against God : that sin was breaking the 
•* commandments of God : that he had com- 
" manded her to honour and obey her father 
" and mother ; but that she had disobeyed her 
*' mother, and thus sinned against God and 
" made him angry at her — far more angry than 
'* her mother had been : that she had also often 
" heard that she must have a new heart or 
" disposition : that, if her heart or disposition 
" were not wicked, she would not thus want 
" a new one ; but that her obstinate rebellious 
** conduct to her mother, with some other in- 
*' stances which I mentioned, showed that her 
" heart was wicked : that she therefore wanted 
" both forgiveness of sins and a new heart, 
" without which she could not be happy in 
" another world, after death. I went on to 
" talk with her, in language suited to her age, 
" concerning the love, and mercy, and grace of 
" Christ, in a manner which I cannot now 
*' particularly describe : but my heart was 
** much engaged ; and out of the abundance of 
'■ my heart my mouth spoke : and I concluded 

E 
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with pressing it upon her constantly to pray 
to Jesus Christ to forgive her sins ; to give 
her a new heart ; and not to let her die till 
he had indeed done so. 
** I have good ground to believe that from 
that time to her death no day passed in 
which she did not, alone, more than once, 
and with apparent earnestness, pray to Jesus 
Christ to this effect; adding petitions for her 
father, mother, and brothers, and for her 
nurse — to whom she was much attached. 
At times we overheard her in a little room 
to which she used to retire ; and on some 
occasions her prayers were accompanied 
with sobs and tears. Once she was guilty 
of an untruth; and I reasoned and expose- 
tulated with her on the wickedness of lying. 
I almost seem now to hear her subsequent 
confessions in her retirement ; her cries for 
forgiveness ; her prayers for a new and 
better heart; and that she might not die 
'before her new heart came.' She could 
scarcely proceed for weeping.-^— In short there 
was every thing in miniature, which I ever 
witnessed or read of in an adult penitent : 
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and certainly there were fruits meet for re- 
pentance: for nothing reprehensible after- 
" wards occurred in her conduct. 

" Some have told me that her religious turn 
** was only the effect of her hearing so much 
** on the subject, and had nothing so extraordi- 
'* nary in it : but I never could see any thing of 
" the same kind in my other children at so early 
" an age, nor till they were much older ; though 
** they had at least the same advantages."* 

We cannot agree with Mr. Scott, that there 
was any thing extraordinary in the state of 
mind which he describes. The delicacy of 
this child's organization rendered her more 
susceptible than his other children of moral 
as well as physical impressions. From her 
cradle, therefore, all his own religious hopes 
and fears, feelings and imaginations, had been 
easily and effectually twisted into the very 
thread of her existence. They were not likely 
to lie idle in a subject whose body was weak, 
and whose mind was sensitive; and perhaps, 

♦ Scott'g Life, pp. 679—682. 
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among other effects, accelerated her death, by 
wearing out her feeble frame, and preparing it 
to sink under any sudden attacks, by natural 
excitements which her father mistook for divine. 
Had she grown into strong health, the effects 
of this discipline might have disappeared as 
completely as those of Wesley's absurd ex- 
periments in conversion passed away from the 
minds of his pupils,* though it is more pro- 
bable, that having been administered at so 
early an age, their influence on her character 
would, without any supernatural interference, 
have been more lasting. In like manner we 
might act strongly on the disposition of a 
child by ghost stories and supernatural terrors, 
yet, in this case, no one would deny that 
effects dreadfully real naturally proceeded from 
unreal causes. Indeed the vivid imaginations 
and warm feelings of childhood may be worked 
upon by various means, till false associations 
are formed, which the united powers of reli- 
gion and reason will be unable afterwards to 
dissolve ; because in all cases they have the 

* Southey's Life of Wesley, Vol. II. p. 508. 
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advantage of priority, length of undisputed 
possession, and that depth which all impres- 
sions make on the mind at a tender age ; 
and in some an awful character is ascribed 
to them, which it is felt sacrilege to question ; 
and a mind so prejudiced, expecting, ^ priori, 
to find in written revelation sanctions of what 
it believes, wiil find them. Errors deeply- 
established assimilate every thing to them- 
selves. The innumerable accounts of the 
conversions and deaths of children, which have 
been brought forward as vouchers to peculiar 
opinions respecting human corruption and di- 
vine grace, are perfectly explicable on these 
natural principles ; and many of the pretended 
supernatural conversions of mature age may be 
traced to the associations of childhood, which 
disappear from the memory at one period, to 
re-appear at another. 

The second species of this error consists in 
attributing to supernatural agencies the natural 
and beneficial effects of what may be called 
the discipline of circumstances. Even when na- 
ture and education have done their parts well, 
the former by supplying the individual with 
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appetites, desires, and affections in just propor- 
tions to each other and to the business o£ life ^ 
the latter^ by developing, restraining, and di- 
recting those active powers of our being; though 
the character is thus prepared jfoipecv 0I9 Sel Koi- 
fuaelv a Sel* it is to much to expect that it will 
never be allured by pleasure into evil,^ or de- 
terred by pain from good. But in such cases,, 
and in others which are unhappily too common,, 
where one or both of these architects of the 
mind have done their work so imperfectly as to 
produce a character in which evil preponde- 
rates over good, there is a provision in the 
established system of Providence for its cor- 
rection, by the course of human events being 
generally so disposed, as to produce an ex- 
perimental conviction of the ill effects on the 
individual himself of conduct which is mis- 
chievous to others. This discipline corrects in 
some only the offensive display of vice, leaving 
the principles unchanged ; in others it gradually 
purifies the dispositions as well as the conduct ; 
in a few it produces an entire and sudden moral 

* '* To feel pleasure and pain at what he ought." 
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change, which resembles the effects of a polar 
summer on the earth. And as the traveller in 
Lapland (to continue our illustration) would 
probably perish in the first storm, if, believing 
the suddem warmth to be a special interposition 
in his favour, he were to throw away his. furs, 
so the awakened profligate will be in danger of 
a relapse, if, considering himself a brand; mira- 
culously snatched from the .fire, he should 
neglect the common means of moral improve- 
ment, and throw on Providence the care of 
supporting by supernatural assistance the 
effects of what he believes to be a super- 
n atural conversion . 

The life of Mr. Newton, well known to all 
as the friend of Gowper, and to many as the 
author of works in high repute amongst those 
who hold the same opinions with, himself^ is 
such a series of these errors as may neither be 
useless nor uninteresting to trace, especially if 
his connexion with Cowper and Mr. Scott be 
borne in mind. 

The foundations of religious principles were 
laid deeply in the mind of this extraordinary 
man by the early lessons of his mother, who. 
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being of a " weak constitution and retired 
temper/' devoted all her time and attention 
to the instruction of this her only child. 

'' At a time when I could not be more than 
^' three years of age, she herself taught me 
'' English; and with so much success, (as I 
'^ had something of a forward turn,) that when 
'* I was four years old, I could read with 
" propriety in any common book that offered. 
"She stored my memory, which was then very 
" retentive, with many valuable pieces, chap- 
" ters, and portions^ of Scripture, catechisms, 
'' hymns, and poems. My temper at that time 
" seemed quite suitable to her wishes : I had 
" little inclination to the noisy sports of 
" children, but was best pleased when in her 
" company, and always as willing to learn as 
" she was to teach me. How far the best 
" education may fall short of reaching the 
** heart, will strongly appear in the sequel of 
" my history : yet I think, for the encourage- 
** ment of pious parents to go on in the good 
" way, of doing their part faithfully to form 
•* their children's minds, I may properly 
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propose myself as an instance. Though in 
process of time I sinned away all the ad- 
vantages of these early impressions, yet they 
were for a great while a restraint upon me ; 
they returned again and again, and it was 
very long before I could wholly shake them 
off: and when the Lord at length opened my 
eyes, I found a great benefit from the re- 
collection of them. Further, my dear mo- 
ther, besides the pains she took with me, 
often recommended me with many prayers 
and tears to God; and I doubt not but 
I reap the fruits of these prayers to this 
hour."* 



Mr. Newton intimates that his heart was not 
reached by these lessons, that he had conse- 
quently sinned away all the advantages which 
he derived from them, and that they were of 
no use to him till after the special interpositions 
in his favour, which subsequently changed his 
heart. We frankly own, that we should not 
be inclined to expect effects so negative from 

♦ Newton's Life, by Himself, p. 7. 
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such positive discipline, or to ascribe so much 
to the prayers, and so little to the instructions, 
of a parent. 

Mr. Newton lost his mother when he was 
seven years old. We are much mistaken if her 
lessons had not fostered in him an indolent 
dreamy imagination, little suited to the real 
duties of life. After her death he passed 
through a discipline more likely to teach pro- 
fligacy and malice, than self'^controul. 

" My father was a very sensible, and ^ 
'* moral man, as the world rates morality ; but 
" neither he, nor my step-mother, was under 
^ * the impressions of religion : I was, therefore, 
'* much left to myself, to mingle with idle and 
" wicked boys ; and soon learnt their ways. 

" I never was at school but about two years; 
" from my eighth to my tenth year. It was 
*' a boarding-school, at Stratford, in Essexv 
** Though my father left me much to run about 
" the streets, yet, when under his eye, he kept 
" me at a great distance. I am persuaded 
** he loved me, but he seemed not willing 
'' that I should know it. I was with him in 
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** a state of fear and bondage. His sternness^ 
" together i^^ith the severity of my school- 
•' master, broke and overawed my spirit, and 
*' almost made me a dolt ; so that part of the 
** two yean?' I was at school, instead of making 
*' a progress, I nearly forgot all that my good 
*' mother had taught me."* 

The period between eleven years of agfe and 
seventeen, he passed as a sailor, in a vessel 
trading to the Mediterranean, in which what- 
ever was bad in his disposition was constantly 
strengthened, with little chance of good habits 
being acquired. He thus describes his state of 
mind tinder these circumstances. 



I ■ • 



" In this period, my temper and conduct 
" were exceedingly various. At school, or 
" soon after, I had little concern about re- 
'* ligion, and easily received very ill impres- 
" sions. But I was often disturbed vnth 
** convictions. I was fond of reading from a 
" child ; among other books, Bennefs Christian 

* Cecirs Life of Newton, p. 2. 
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" Oratory often came in my way, and though 
" I understood but little of it, the course of 
** life therein recommended appeared very de- 
'^ sirable ; and I was inclined to attempt it. 
" I began to pray, to read the scripture, and 
" keep a sort of diary. I was presently 
*' religious in my own eyes ; but, alas ! this 
'' seeming goodness had no solid foundation, 
" but passed away like a morning cloud, or 
" the early dew. I was soon weary, gradually 
*' gave it up, and became worse than before. 
*' Instead of prayer, I learned to curse and 
** blaspheme, and was exceedingly wicked 
" when from under my parent's view. All 
** this was before I was twelve years old. 
'' About that time I had a dangerous fall from 
*' a horse ; I was thrown, I believe, within a 
'* few inches of a hedge-row newly cut down. 
" I got no hurt ; but could not avoid taking 
" notice of a gracious providence in my de- 
" liverance; for had I fallen upon the stakes, 
** I had inevitably been killed. My con- 
'* science suggested to me the dreadful 
" consequences, if in such a state I had 
" been summoned to appear before God. I 
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*' presently broke off from my profane practices, 
** and appeared quite altered. But it was not 
*' long before I declined again. These strug- 
*' gles between sin and conscience were often 
** repeated ; but the consequence was, that 
f' every relapse sunk me into still greater 
*' depths of wickedness. I was once roused 
** by the loss of an intimate companion. We 
" had agreed to go on board a man-of-war 
'* (I think it was on a Sunday) ; but I pro- 
" videntially came too late ; the boat was over- 
'* set, and he and several others were drowned. 
" I was invited to the funeral of my play- 
" fellow, and was exceedingly affected, to 
" think that by a delay of a few minutes 
" (which had much displeased and angered me 
" till I saw the event) my life had been pre- 
" served. However, this likewise was soon 
" forgot. At another time, the perusal of the 
" Family Instructor put me upon a partial and 
" transient reformation. In brief, though I 
*' cannot distinctly relate particulars, I think 
^' I took up and laid aside a religious profession 
" three or four times before I was sixteen years 
" of age : but all this while my heart was 
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** insincere. I often saw the necessity of re- 
*' ligion as the means of escaping hell ; but 
^' I loved sin, and was unwilling to forsake it. 
^' Instances of this, I can remember, were 
** frequent in the midst of all my reforms : I 
^' was so strangely blind and stupid, that 
^V sometimes when I have been determined 
^^upon things that I knew were sinful, and 
^V contrary to my duty, I could not go 
^^ on quietly till I had first despatched 
^* my ordinary task of prayer, in which I 
^' have grudged every moment of my time; 

* 

^* and .when this was finished, my con- 
^* science was in some measure pacified, 
** and I could rush into folly with little 



^* remorse. 



4t 



My last reform was the most remarkable, 
** both for degree and continuance. Of this 
^* period, at least of some part of it,. I must say, 
*** in the apostle's words, * After the strictest 
** sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee/. I 
** did every thing that might be expected fix)m 
^* a person entirely ignorant of God's right- 
t^ eousness, and desirous to establish his own. 
^' I spent the greatest part of every day. in 
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•'reading the Scriptures, meditation, and 
** prayer. I fia^sted often ; I even abstained 
•' from all animal food for three months ; I 
** .would hardly answer a question, for fear of 
** speaking an idle word. I seemed to bemoan 
** my former^ miscarriages very earnestly, some- 
** times, with tears* In short, I -became an 
^^ ascetic, and endeavoured, so far as my 
*' 8itusd:ion would permit, to renounce society, 
*' that I might av<>id temptation. I con- 
^* tinued in this serious mood (I cannot give 

• 

**:it a higher title) for more than two years, 
without any considerable breaking off : but 
it was a poor religion ; it left me, in 
*' many respects, under the power of sin ; 
** and, so far as it prevailed, only tended to 
** make me gloomy, stupid, unsociable, and 
"useless."* » . « 

We shall be told by the advocates of man's 
utter corruption, that this is the human heart 
in its natural weakness and depravity, which 
nothing but a total and miraculous change 

'.-.Mi.''. .• ■ ■ 

* Memoirs of Newton, by Himself, pp. 12 — 15. 
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can ameliorate. As well might we nourish 
our children on ardent spirits and putrid 
flesh, and call their diseased state the human 
constitution : as well might we argue from the 
cachexy thus produced, that man's body is so 
utterly diseased as to be naturally incapable 
of health, as infer from Newton's depravity 
that man's heart is so utterly depraved as to 
be naturally incapable of virtue. We are not 
justified in ascribing to our nature in general 
the vices which may be contracted from 
vile discipline, or in attributing to our dis- 
positions the evils for which our habits are 
answerable. 

In this state of mind, meeting with the 
writings of Lord Shaftesbury, he abandons 
himself to their rhapsodies without perceiving 
the conclusions to be deduced from them. 
His father thinks of settling him in some oc- 
cupation; but, he says, 

" I had little life or spirit for business ; I 
" knew but little of men or things. I was 
" fond of a visionary scheme of a contempla- 
'^ tive life, a medley of religion, philosophy, 
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" and indolence : and was quite averse to 
" the thought of an industrious application to 
** business."* 

Soon afterwards he forms a romantic attach- 
ment to the lady who afterwards became Mrs. 
Newton. 

** Almost at the first sight of this girl (for 
" she was then under fourteen) I was im- 
*' pressed with an affection for her, which 
** never abated or lost its influence a single 
*' moment in my heart from that hour. In 
" degree, it actually equalled all that the wri- 
** ters of romance have imagined ; in duration, 
*' it was unalterable. I soon lost all sense of 
•* religion, and became deaf to the remon- 
" strances of conscience and prudence ; but 
" my regard for her was always the same ; 
" and I may perhaps venture to say, that 
'* none of the scenes of misery and wicked- 
" ness I afterwards experienced, ever ba- 
'* nished her a single hour together from my 

* Page 15. 
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*^ waking thoughts, for the seven following 
'' years/'* 

Again disobeying his father's wish that he 
should settle for some years in Jamaica, he 
plunges still deeper into corruption in the 
course of a voyage to Venice, and in his de- 
basement is visited by sharp convictions, one 
of which he relates with considerable power. 
This was a dream which he assumes to have 
been altogether supernatural, though evidently 
following the train of his bitter waking thoughts, 
and deriving its circumstances from recollec- 
tions of his early education. Once more he 
disobeys his fathet'i sails in a king's-ship with 
a deist, rivals him in his disbelief, and re- 
nounces the hopes of the Gospel at the very 
time when every human comfort was about to 
fail him. 

Having given great offence to his captain by 
absenting himself from the ship without leave, 
he attempts to desert, is brought back to Ply- 
mouth, publicly flogged and degraded from his 

* Page 17. 
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rank of midshipman, and all his former com- 
panions forbidden to show him the least favour, 
or even to speak to him. The consequence he 
thus describes. 

** My breast was filled with the most ex- 
" cruciating passions, eager desire, bitter rage, 
*' and black despair. Every hour exposed me 
" to some new insult and hardship, with no 
" hope of relief or mitigation ; no friend to 

take my part, or to listen to my complaint. 

Whether I looked inward or outward, I 
" could perceive nothing but darkness and 
" misery."* 

To increase his wretchedness, he is charged 
to think no more of the object of his affection ; 
and in his fury forms designs against the life 
both of the captain and himself. While he is 
in doubt which to attempt, not thinking it 
practicable to effect both, the captain gladly 
transfers him to another vessel, and Newton, 
on his part, rejoices at the change. 

* Page 30. 
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" I well remember (he says), one reflection 
'* which I made upon the occasion, viz. * that 
" I now might be as abandoned as I pleased, 
" without any controul ;' and from this time 
'* I was exceedingly vile indeed, little, if any 
** thing, short of that animated description of 
** an almost irrecoverable state, which we have 
" in 2 Pet. ii. 14. I not only sinned with a 
'* high hand myself, but made it my study to 
** tempt and seduce others upon every occa- 
" sion ; nay, I eagerly sought occasion, some- 
** times to my own hazard and hurt. One 
** natural consequence of this carriage was, a 
" loss of the favour of my new captain ; not 
*' that he was at all religious, or disliked my 
" wickedness any further than it affected his 
** interest, but I became careless and dis- 
" obedient : I did not please him, because I 
** did not intend it ; and as he was a man of 
" an odd temper likewise, we the more easily 
*^ disagreed."* 

In pursuance of these determinations, he 

♦ Page S7. 
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seems to have indulged in a perfect BripLorns,* 
the details of which, with the exception of a 
wanton attack on his new captain, he has 
thought proper to suppress. His shipmates, 
as tired of him as his superiors, are well 
pleased to leave him, at his own request, on 
the coast of Africa, *' big with mischief, and 
like one infected with a pestilence capable of 
spreading a taint wherever he went." ** Here,'* 
he goes on to relate, " I was soon brought into 
" such abject circumstances, that I was too low 
" to have any influence ; I was rather shunned 
"and despised than imitated, there being few 
" even of the negroes themselves, but thought 
''themselves too good to speak to me." To 
complete his misfortunes, his master is irri- 
tated against him by a false accusation of 
theft; "the only vice," he adds, *' I could 
not be justly charged with." 

" My haughty heart was now brought down; 
'' not to a wholesome repentance, not to the 
" language of the prodigal ; this was far from 

* Brutality. 
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^' me ; but my spirits were sunk ; I lost all 
^' resolution, and almost all reflection. I had 
** lost the fierceness which fired me when on 
'' board the Harwich, and which made me 
" capable of the most desperate attempts ; but 
'' I was no further changed than a tiger tamed 
" by hunger : — remove the occasion, and he 
" will be wild as ever."* 

The discipline he had already undergone 
seems to have had a beneficial though tem- 
porary effect; and having changed his feel- 
ings and conduct somewhat for the better, ** I 
began," he says, " to be wretch enough to 
think myself happy." He is, however, in- 
duced by the master of a vessel, who had been 
requested by his father to look out for him, to 
return to England. In his homeward voyage, 
he relapses into such profligacy, adding drun- 
kenness to his other vices, that his captain 
would often tell him that to his grief he had a 
Jonah on board; that a curse attended him 
wherever he went, &c.f In a fit of intoxica- 

* Page 44. t Page 56. 
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tion, he falls overboard, and narrowly escapes 
drowning ; but this, he says — 

" And many other deliverances, were all at 
" that time entirely lost upon me. The ad- 
" monitions of conscience, which from suc- 
** cessive repulses had grown weaker and 
" weaker, at length entirely ceased ; and, for 
the space of many months, if not for some 
years, I cannot recollect that I had a single 
" check of that sort. At times I have been 
" visited with sickness, and have believed 
myself to be near to death; but I had not 
the least concern about the consequences. 
" In a word, I seemed to have every mark 
'* of final impenitence and rejection; neither 
** judgments nor mercies made the least im- 
" pression on me."* 

The hour of what he considered his conver- 
sion was however drawing nigh. 

*' I think it was on the 9th of March, the 

* Page 59. 
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' day before our catastrophe, that I felt a 
' thought pass through my mind, which I had 
^ long been a stranger to. Among the few 

* books we had on board, one was Stanhope's 

* Thomas a Kempis. I carelessly took it up, 
^ as I had often done before, to pass away 

* the time ; but I still read it with the same 

* indifference as if it was entirely a romance. 

* However, while I was reading this time, an 

* involuntary suggestion arose in my mind, 

* What if these things should be true ? I 
'could not bear the force of the inference, 

* as it related to myself, and therefore shut 

* the book presently. My conscience wit- 
' nessed against me once more, and I con- 

* eluded, that, true or false, I must abide 

* the consequences of my own choice. I 
' put an abrupt end to these reflections by 

* joining in with some vain conversation or 

* other that came in the way."* 

On the following day a storm arose, in which 
his ship was nearly lost. 

* Page 60. 
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** At the beginning of this hurry I was a 
" little affected. I pumped hard, and endea- 
" voured to animate myself and my compa- 
** nions. I told one of them, that in a few 
** days this distress would serve us to talk 
** of over a glass of wine ; but he being a less 
** hardened sinner than myself, replied with 
" tears, * No, it is too late now.' About nine 
** o'clock, being almost spent with cold and 
" labour, I went to speak with the captain, 
*' who was busied elsewhere ; and just as I 
** was returning from him, I said, almost with- 
'* out any meaning, ' Jf this will not do, the 
" Lord have mercy on us.' This, though 
*' spoken with little reflection, was the first 
** desire I had breathed for mercy for the 
*' space of many years. I was instantly struck 
** with my own words, and, as Jehu said once, 
** What hast thou to do with peace ? so it direct- 
*' ly occurred. What mercy can there be for me ? 
" I was obliged to return to the pump, and 
** there I continued till noon, almost every 
" passing^ wave breaking over my head; but 
" we made ourselves fast with ropes, that 
'' we might not be washed away^ Indeed I 
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" expected that every time the vessel descended 
^* into the sea, she would rise no more ; and 
•* though I dreaded death now, and my heart 
" foreboding the worst, if the Scriptures, which 
'* I had long since opposed, were indeed true, 
" yet still I was but half convinced, and re- 
^* mained for a space of time in a sullen frame, 
** a mixture of despair and impatience. I 
** thought, if the Christian religion was true, 
^* I could not be forgiven ; and was therefore 
*' expecting, and almost, at times, wishing 
** to know the worst of it. 

" The 10th (that is, in the present style, 
" the 21st) of March, is a day much to be 
" remembered by me, and I have never suf- 
** fered it to pass wholly unnoticed since the 
" year 1748. On that day the Lord sent 
'* from on high, and delivered me out of deep 
" waters. I continued at the pump from 
" three in the morning till near noony and then 
" 1 could do no more. I went and lay down 
" upon my bed, uncertain, and almost indif- 
** ferent, whether I should rise again. In 
** an hour's time I was called, and not being 
" able to pump, I went to the helm, and 
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*^ steered the ship till midnight, excepting a 
** small interval for refreshment. I had here 
** leisure and convenient opportunity for re- 
" flection. I began to think of my former 
" religious professions ; the extraordinary 
** turns in my life ; the calls, warnings, and 
" deliverances I had met with ; the licentious 
" course of my conversation, particularly my 
** unparalleled effrontery in making the gos- 
'* pel-history (which I could not now be sure 
*' was false, though I was not as yet assured 
" it was true) the constant subject of profane 
" ridicule. I thought, allowing the Scripture 
** premises, there never was, nor could be, 
'* such a sinner as myself; and then com- 
** paring the advantages I had broken through, 
'* I concluded at first that my sins were too 
" great to be forgiven. The Scripture like- 
'* wise seemed to say the same ; for I had 
*' formerly been well acquainted with the Bible, 
" and many passages upon this occasion re- 
'* turned upon my memory, particularly those 
" awful passages, Prov. i. 24 — 31 . Heb. vi. 
" 4, 6. and 2 Pet. ii. 20. which seemed so 
" exactly to suit my case and character, as 
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" to bring with them a presumptive proof o 
** a divine original. Thus*, as I have said, I 
** waited with fear and impatience to receive 
** my inevitable doom. Yet though I had 
** thoughts of this kind, they were exceedingly 
" faint and disproportionate : it was not till 
'' long after (perhaps several years) I had 
** gained some clear views of the infinite right- 
'* eousness and grace of Christ Jesus my Lord, 
" that I had a deep and strong apprehension 
** of my state by nature and practice, and 
" perhaps till then I could not have borne 
'* the sight. So wonderfully does the Lord 
" proportion the discoveries of sin and grace; 
** for he knows our frame, and that if he 
** was to put forth the greatness of his power, 
*• a poor sinner would be instantly over- 
*' whelmed, and crushed as a moth."*; 



^^•^ 



Although Mr. Newton says of himself at this 
time that he was " the most unlikely person 
in the world to receive an impression," and 
considered that "the Lord especially singled 

* Page 64. 
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him out in mercy," and elsewhere intimates 
that his conversion and that of Colonel Gar- 
diner might be classed with the miraculous 
one of St. Paul, we cannot discern proofs 
either that the usual order of nature was super- 
seded by the extraordinary operation of the 
Spirit, or that his mind was not under the 
action of human principles and motives. In 
the events we have been relating, we see those 
sudden and to them inexplicable changes, to 
which the existence of sea- faring men is ex- 
posed ; which, relieving their lives from the 
sameness of an intelligible succession of causes 
and effects, which a landman's life exhibits, 
expose them to the influence of a peculiar su- 
perstition. Unwilling to submit to the un- 
certaiqity of chance, they ascribe the innu- 
meraoA incidents, whose dependence on a 
proximate natural cause they are unable to 
trace, to a predetermined plan, called fate, fixed 
from the birth of each individual in spite of 
whatever nature or man can oppose. We say 
not that this is a very philosophical arrange- 
ment of ** mortal consequences," but that it 
is a common one, and has the warrant of 
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antiquity : atna yap SaKov<nv elvai iftv<na km avarficir 
XM Tvyyf en S« vavi kcu trav ro Si ayBptawov* 

We observe this superstition constantly gainings 
ground in Mr. Newton's mind, supported by a 
belief of supernatural agency exerted for or 
against him in all those physical and moral 
changes (the /teravoMitf of Scripture) which he 
could not, but which we, aided by his narra- 
tive, can trace to causes perfectly natural. 

We now proceed to trace the series of moral 
causes and effects more distinctly than we 
could do in the course of the narrative. 

Mr. Newton was bom with a constitution of 
strong animal impulses, over which the dis- 
cipline of his invalid and self-indulgent mother 
was little suited to teach him the mastery, and 
which the mixture of neglect and severity he 
afterwards underwent was sure to strei^fthen. 
With such strong passions, his exposure to the 
various temptations of a sea-faring life con- 
firmed him in daring but not reckless wicked- 
ness. From the latter he was preserved by the 

• Aristot. Ethic. III. 3. 

"I" Repentance, more accurately translated, alteration of 
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strong hold which early associations still had on 
his mind ; he could not banish the thought of 
his mother s lessons and prayers, of the God 
she had habituated him to serve, and the future 
punishments she had taught him to dread. 
These thoughts might not occur to him dis- 
tinctly; but, far from losing any force from 
|F^ origin being hidden and their warnings 
ed, they assumed from that very cir- 
./^fett yst itace a supernatural authority. The 
y principles; v^hich occur to our minds in distinct 
^. fflopositiens may be compared to cords which 
f we! . may find means of cutting ; but those 
which Itidk^ us as with an instinctive power 
. <rf which 'we can give no account, rather re- 
f semble the attraction of gravity, against which 
it is in vain to contend. But Mr. Newton's 
actions' were not only at variance with asso- 
ciations which he had derived from his mother's 
instruction, but were opposed to the very 
elements of his moral being. The desire of 
superiority, of which even every ordinary man 
has his portion, but which Newton possessed 
in no common measure, as his intolerance of 
restraint and insolence to his officers testified, 
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kept goading him with mortification and envy 
as he fell into desertion and contempt. His 
romantic and ardent attachment to a woman, 
whose purity he contrasted with his own vile- 
ness, was, so long as he continued in his 
debasement, accompanied with that hopeless- 
ness of reciprocal affection which maketh the 
heart sick. This storm of mingled passions, 
the deeper and deeper debasement of circum- 
stances into which he was continually sinking, 
disease of body, and consequent utter prostra- 
tion of spirits, and then the danger of an im- 
mediate and most frightful death, forced upon 
him the conviction that his own conscience, all 
mankind, and the universal powers of nature 
were leagued against him. In all this he dis- 
cerned a plan for his special destruction, and 
instinctively he ascended from nature to na- 
ture's God, and saw Him the author of it, a 
God of vengeance, '' in clouds and thick 
darkness." 

We repeat that these are effects within the 
range of God's ordinary providence. In no 
instances do we observe the extraordinary ope- 
ration of the Spirit visible in miracles ; nor 
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can we any where detect a divine iDfiuence 
which could warrant Mr. Newton's abandon- 
ing himself to the guidance of his feelings, or 
expecting that repetition of them by a special 
interference of Providence which would com-> 
plete the work of his conversion. Such, how- 
ever, was his error, and we were not therefore 
surprised to find him (by a common incon- 
sistency) striving at first to keep up these 
feelings as divine aids and sanctions, and re- 
lapsing into his evil habits when time had 
weakened them. Had he relied less on their 
imaginary divine character, and thought more 
of proceeding from them to the cultivation of 
right dispositions and habits, and the cor- 
rection of wrong ones, he would have been less 
likely to feu into his former vices, and more 
able to make progress in performing those 
conditions without which we are not permitted 
to expect any share in the appointed means 
of salvation. 

'* At length (he says), the Lord, whose 
" mercies are infinite, interposed in my behalf. 
" My business, while upon the coast, was to 
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'* sail from place to place in the longboat ta 
" purchase slaves. The ship was at Sierra 
^' Leone, and I then at the Plantanes, the 
'* scene of my former captivity, where ev^ry 
" thing I saw might seem to remind me of my 
" ingratitude. I was in easy circumstances, 
" courted by those who formerly despised me: 
** the lime trees I had planted were growing 
" tall, and promised fruit the following year, 
'' against which time I had expectations of 
" returning with a ship of my own. But none 
** of these things affected me, till, as I have 
'' said, the Lord again interposed to save me. 
*' He visited me with a violent fever, which 
'^ broke the fatal chain, and once more brought 
'* me to myself. But, O what a prospect ! 
" I thought myself now summoned away. 
** My past dangers and deliverances, my 
" earnest prayers in time of trouble, my so- 
" lemn vows before the Lord at his table, and 
" my ungrateful returns for all his goodness, 
" were all present to my mind at once. Then 
" I began to wiish that the Lord had suflFered 
*' me to sink in the ocean, when I first be- 
" sought his mercy. For a little while I 
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^ concluded the door of hope to be quite shut, 

* but this continued not long. Weak, and 

* almost delirious, I arose from my bed, and 
' crept to a retired part of the island ; and 
' here I found a renewed liberty to pray. I 

* durst make no more resolves, but cast myself 

* before the Lord, to do with me as he should 
' please. I do not remember that any par- 
' ticular text, or remarkable discovery, was 

* presented to my mind ; but in general I was 
' enabled to hope and believe in a crucified 

* Saviour. The burden was removed from my 
' conscience, and not only my peace but my 
' health was restored ; I cannot say instan- 

* taneously ; but I recovered from that hour ; 

* and so fast, that when I returned to the ship 
' two days afterwards, I was perfectly well 

* before I got on board."* 



Always in extremes in the judgment which 
he formed of his moral state, he at one time 
considered himself hurried into corruptions by 
natural impulses which he had not the power 

♦ Pp. 82, 83. 
G 2 
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of resisting; at another; drawn to perfection 
by a divine influence which his own efforts 
could neither assist nor oppose. He was either 
possessed by a demon of darkness, or a spirit 
of light, or he was the helpless and wretched 
neutral state for which heaven and hell were 
contending. With the grossest ignorance of 
the mixed nature of man, and the most super- 
stitious belief in supernatural agencies, Mr: 
Newton in his virtues and his vices was above 
or below the level of humanity. But we will 
not anticipate what we shall say respecting the 
ill effects of such principles ; let it suffice ^ at 
present to have proved them erroneous. 

The next error we would expose consists in 
attributing altogether to supernatural influences 
those moral changes which have arisen,^ at least 
in part, from the principle of human nature 
which the Romans expressed by their pro- 
verbs, * crede quod habes et habes,' and ' pos- 
sunt quia posse videntur,' and which may be 
defined the power of strong belief to realize the 
thing believed, whether for good or ill. 

When earnest desire and confident expecta- 
tion coincide in the same object, the person 
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who feels them is stimulated to that highest 
degree of energy which is, in no slight degree, 
because it believes itself, capable of achieving 
every thing. Nelson, bearing down on the 
enemy, was in both senses certain of victory. 
The opposite state of mind, of fully expecting 
what we dread, produces a proportionate im- 
becility and despondence, which yields before 
a blow is struck. All history is a record of 
this; principle. How many victories and de- 
feats, foundings . and desertions of cities and 
colonies, establishings and abandonings of laws 
and superstitions, may be referred to a belief 
in the oracles of the Grecian and the omens 
of the Roman! What a real influence has 
been exerted on the happiness and fortunes 
of states and individuals by the unreal mockery 
of judicial astrology, witchcraft and necro- 
mancy ! What shall we say of the following 
account in the auto- biography of a popular 
writer of his having been tempted by the devil 
to sell his Saviour ? " One morning," says the 
dramatic John Bunyan, in his life of himself, 
»** as I lay in my bed, I was most fiercely 
'* assaulted with this temptation to sell and part 
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" with Christ, the wicked suggestion still run- 
'' ning in my mind, sell him, sell him, sell him, 
'' as fast as a man could speak ; against which 
'* also in my mind, as at other times, I answered, 
'* no, no, not for thousands, thousands, thou- 
*' sands, at least twenty times together : but at 
*Mast, after much striving, I felt this thought 
'* pass in my mind, let him go if he will ; and I 
•* thought also that I felt my heart freely consent 
" thereto. Oh! the diligence of Satan! Oh! the 
" desperateness of man's heart!" Whocan doubt 
that this was the effect of a strong belief in the 
corruption of his nature, so acting on a vivid 
imagination as to realize the thing believed? 

This power of belief not only gives a local 
habitation and a name to visionary crimes and 
terrors, but adds force to real moral evils* 
There are many temptations from our sensual 
appetites and malicious passions which we shall 
best conquer, like the Scythian, by flight, or, 
like the Spartan, master by contempt. A 
belief in our own utter corruption, instead of 
permitting us either prudently to retreat or 
honourably to summon to our aid that high- 
minded disdain which is often the best pledge 
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of victory, gives to the temptation an imaginary 
importance and a real duration in our minds, 
whilst it robs virtue of her best allies ; dashing 
with doubt, if not branding with reprobation, 
those natural affections which cause us to feel 
the deepest as well as the purest gratification 
in promoting the happiness of friends ; that 
expanded self-love, which teaches us to seek 
our own by forwarding the good of others ; that 
well-directed desire of esteem, which makes 
the respect of honourable men a recompense 
for the most strenuous exertions; that high 
sense of self-approbation, which finds in the 
still small voice a satisfaction which no plea- 
sure can give and no pain take away — In a 
word, a belief in our own utter corruption 
leaves us neither swiftness to fly nor power to 
fight, raises up enemies which would not have 
attacked us, and strengthens those who do. 

The wretch who is, because he believes him- 
self, in the state of debasement we have de- 
scribed, cannot contemplate the possibility of 
the gradual progress in religious faith and 
practice, which is the course of a Christian 
race and the terms of his warfare, nor that 
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God will work with him both to will and to do, 
but expects a total change of his nature to 
precede every exertion of his own. In the 
meantime, as he considers the only good of 
which he is capable is to abhor himself, his 
agony of remorse is worked up to the highest 
pitch, — is sustained there for a short time by 
the struggles of determined self-condemna- 
tion, — till the storm of mingled passions, having 
exhausted the more violent agencies of nature, 
subsides into a calm, delightful in itself, but 
still more delightful when contrasted with the 
foul hubbub which preceded it.* 

There is yet another state of mind which has 
been mistaken for an intimate mysterious com- 
munion between God and the soul, when the 
affections and desires, debarred from all worldly 
objects, exhaust their energies in the deep love 
and ardent aspirations of a mystic theopathy. 
The virgin bride of heaven, when she severs 
herself from the world, must be tortured by 
the cravings of nature, if she be unable to fill 



* See Whitefield's account of his own conversion. — Soitthey^i 
Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 138, et seq. 
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her heart with other feelings and thoughts. 
How fearful may be the struggle between her 
desire to break and to respect her vows, we 
may learn from the admiraible picture which 
Mr. Blanco White has drawn of the misery of 
a cloister. But to a vivid imagination and 
warm feelings, this is not so difficult a task as 
we might expect, and its performance may be 
traced on the illuminated vellum, or the dingy 
tract, through every gradation, from the dim 
twilight musings of a holy abstraction, to the 
brilliant visions of strong faith; from the vulgar 
impurities of a Moravian sister to the pure 
affections of a Guion. The life of this amiable 
enthusiast is at once so interesting, and offers 
so natural an explanation of a state of mind 
which appeared to herself and followers a mys- 
tery of divine love, that we shall present an 
outline of it to our readers. 

Though the author of thirty-five volumes of 
rhapsody, and the founder of a numerous sect 
of enthusiasts, the Quietists of France (to re- 
press whose errors the Gallican and Roman 
churches convoked their ablest divines), she 
is merely known to the generality of English 
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readers as the writer of a few hymns, which 
Newton paised and Gowper translated. She 
was born in 1668, of a good family, at Mon- 
targis, ' d'un pfere Tshe says) et d'une mhte qui 
faisoient profession d'une fort grande pi6t6, 
particuliferement mon pfere qui I'avoit h6nt6e 
de ses ancStres : car Ton peut presque compter 
depuis tr^s long-temps autant de saints dans 
sa famille, qu'il y a eu de personnes qui Font 
compos^e.'* She did not shame her ancestry, 
haying, even in childhood, had her dreams of 
eternal punishments, experienced the desire of 
martyrdom, and devoted her little breakfast 
for some time to an image of our Saviour. 
Abandoned in her infancy by her mother to 
the care of seirants, she was placed by her 
father at the age of seven in a convent of 
Ursulines, under the care of her half-sister, 
by whom she was tenderly and piously edu- 
cated, and had made such progress in a year. 



* The English translator seems to have thought this an 
unreasonable proportion in a family, and has altered the pas- 
sage to " many of his forefathers were saints." We shall 
however quote from him in future. The title of his transla- 
tion is, * The Exemplary Life o£ the pious Lady Guion.* 
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as to return "pertinent answers" to the ques- 
tions with which Henrietta^ wife of James II. 
when she visited the convent, proved her 
young wit. 

** I continued some time longer with my 
** sister, where I retained the love and fear of 
** Gpd. My life was easy; I was educated 
" agreeably with her. I improved much in 
" the time I had my health, for very often was 
** I sick, and seized with maladies as sudden 
• * as uncommon : in the evening well and in 
*Vthe morning swelled, and full of blueish 
** marks, symptoms of a fever which soon 
** followed. At nine years of age, I was 
** taken with so violent a fit of throwing up 
** blood, that they thought I was going to die : 
** I was rendered exceedingly weak thereby."* 

The mortifications to which we have as- 
cribed her alienation, from human, and de- 
votion to divine, feelings, commenced. An 
elder sister became jealous of her affection to 
her instructress, and having assumed the care 
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of her education, " forbid me," she says, ** to 
speak to my other sister, and when she knew 
I had spoke to her, she got me whipt, or beat 
me herself." 

Afterwards she meets with much persecu- 
tion from the boarders in the convent, "and 
was so much neglected as to meat and drink 
that she fell away, and became emaciated." 



" After having been here about eight months, 
my father took me home again. My mother 
kept me more with her, beginning now to 
have a higher regard for me than before: 
yet she still preferred my brother, which 
was so visible, that every one spoke of it 
with dislike ; for when I was sick, and met 
with any thing I liked, he demanded it : 
it was then taken from me, and given 
to him, though he was perfectly well in 
health. He was continually giving me new 
vexations. One day he made me mount up 
on top of the coach ; when he had done that 
he threw me down on the ground; and by 
the fall I was bruised. At other times he 
beat me; but whatever he did, however 
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*' wrong, was winked at, or had the most 
'* favourable construction put upon it. This 
" conduct soured my temper : I had little 
'* disposition to do good, saying, * I was 
"never the better for it.' It was not then 
** for thee alone, O God, that I did good, since 
'* I ceased to do it, when it met not such a 
** reception from others as I wantfed. Had 
" I known how to make a right use of this 
" thy crucifying conduct towards me, I should 
*' have made a good progress. Far from turn- 
*' ing me out of the way, it would have made 
" me turn more wholly to thee. With jealous 
" eyes, I looked on my brother, seeing the 
" wide difference made betwixt him and me. 
" Whatever he did, he always did well ; but 
" the blame all fell on me. My sisters by 'the 
" mother made their court to her, by caressing 
"him and falling foul on me. It is true, I was 
" bad : I was relapsed into my former faults of 
" lying and peevishness. With all these faults, 
I was very tender and charitable to the poor, 
prayed to God assiduously, loved to hear any 
" speak of him, and to read good books."* 

* Pp. 28, 29. 
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It was about this time that she '^ began to 
think of giving herself up to God in good 
earnest." 

** I wanted to be a nun, and importuned my 
^^ mother excessively to take me to that house ; 
" but she would not do it for fear of grieving 
** my father, who was yet absent, and she 
** still referred me to his return. As I saw 
** that I could not obtain from her what I 
^* desired, I counterfeited her hand- writing, 
" and forged a letter, in which she besought 
" those ladies to receive me : excusing herself 
" from coming with me on account of her 
" illness."* 

From these good resolutions she is however 
diverted by admiration, (for she was beautifiil), 
dress, company, and romances, aided by a 
visit to the vanity-fair of Paris. There she 
is married at fifteen, having signed the mar- 
riage-articles without being allowed to know 
what they were, or to whom they contracted 
her, and finds her husband morose in temper, 

* Page 36. 
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and twenty- two years older than herself; his 
mother a domestic tyrant, who '* opposed her 
in every thing, and/ in order to vex her, made 
her perform the most humiliating' offices;'' and 
both equally vulgar in their habits and conver- 
sation. What aggravated the evil> she says, 
** was the remembrance of those persons who 
had proposed for me, the difference of their 
humour and manners, the love they had for 
me, with their agreeableness and politeness." 
Whilst her own mother reproaches her for 
never visiting her parents, this precious pair, 
'* taunt her with bitter speeches " whenever 
she does. Even in society her step-mother 
" galls her with the grossest affronts, and finds 
the secret of extinguishing her vivacity and 
rendering her. stupid." 

" To complete my affliction, they pre- 
** sented me with;; a waiting-maid who was 
every thing with them. She kept me in 
sight like a governess, and treated me in ^ 
^ ■ strange manner. For the most part I bore 
" with patience these evils, which 1 had no 
** way to avoid : but sometimes I let some 
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'' hasty answer escape me, which was a source 
" of grievous crosses to me and violent re- 
'* preaches for a long time together. When 
*' I went out, the footman had orders to g^ve 
" an account of every thing I did. It was 
" then I began to eat the bread of sorrows, 
" and to mingle my drink with my tears. At 
" table they still did something to me, which 
** covered me with confusion. I could not 
** forbear tears, and thence had a double con- 
** fusion, one for what they said to me, and the 
'* other for not being able to refrain weeping; 
** I had no one to confide in who might share 
"my affliction, and to assist me to bear it. 
'' When I would impart some hint of it to my 
*' mother, I drew upon myself new crosses, so 
" that I resolved to have no confidant of my 
** trouble. It was not from any natural cruelty 
** that my husband treated me thus ; for he 
" loved me even passionately, but he was 
" warm and hasty, and my mother-in-law con- 
" tinually irritated him about me. 

'' It was in a condition so deplorable. Oh 
** my God, that I began to perceive the need I 
*' had of thy assistance : for this situation was 
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Very perilous for me : as I met with none but 
admirers abroad, and such as flattered me to 
my hurt, it were to be feared lest, at such a 
1:ender age, amidst all the strange domestic 
** crosses I had to bear, I might be seduced. 
But thou, by thy goodness and love, gave it 
quite another turn. By these redoubled 
** strokes thou didst draw me to thyself, and 
"by thy crosses effected what thy caresses 
" could not effect." 

" Such stunning blows so impaired the viva- 
" city of my nature, that I became like a lamb 
**that is shearing. I prayed to our Lord to 
"assist me, and he was my refuge. As my 
" age differed from theirs (for my husband was 
"twenty-two years older than I) I saw well 
"there was no probability of changing their 
" humours, which were fortified with years : 
'* as I found that whatever I said was offensive, 
even those things which others would have 
been pleased with, I knew not what to do. 
*' One day, weighed down with grief, about 
♦' six months after I was married, being alone, 
" I was tempted even to cut out my tongue,, 
** that I might no longer irritate those who 

H 
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seized at every word with rage and resent- 
ment — But thou^ O God, didst stop me short 
and showed me my folly. I prayed conti- 
nually, I communicated, I wished even to 
become dumb, so simple and ignorant was^ I. 
Though I have had my share of crosses, I 
never found any so difficult to support, as 
that of perpetual contrariety, without relaxa- 
tion ; of doing all one can to please, without 
ever succeeding therein, but even still offend- 
ing by the very means designed to oblige, 
and being kept with such persons, in a most 
severe confinement, from morning till night, 
without ever daring to quit them. I have 
found that great crosses overwhelm, and 
stifle all anger at once. But such a conti- 
nual contrariety irritates and stirs up a sour- 
ness at the heart. It has such a strange 
effect, that it requires the utmost violence of 
self-restraint, not to break out into vexation 
and rage."* 

These extracts will prepare our readers to 
expect the natural consequences of this do- 

* Pp. 53—56. 
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mestic tyranny,— that a creature so affectionate 
and imaginative, bereaved of all worldly com- 
fort^ should seek that peace which the world 
cannot give, with a purpose so undivided and 
enthusiastic, as to mistake a natural state of 

• 

mind for a special mysterious communion be- 
tween God and her soul; Complaining to her 
confessor of the deadness of her devotions — 

" He presently replied, * It is. Madam, be- 
*' cause you seek without what you have within. 
" Accustom yourself to seek God in your heart, 
'* and you will there find him.' 

*' Having said these words,- he left me. 
" They were to me like the stroke of a dart, 
*' which penetrated through my heart. I felt 
•* at this instant a very deep wound, a wound 
*' so delightful that I desired not to be cured. 
*^ These words brought into my heart, what I 
** had been seeking so many years ; or rather 
•* they discovered to me what was there, and 
*' which I had not enjoyed for want of knowing 
** it. Oh my Lord ! thou wast in my heart, 
** and demanded only a simple turning of my 
•' mind inward, to make me perceive thy 
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'* presence. Oh infinite Goodness ! how was i 
'* running hither and thither to seek thee I my 
** life was a burden to me^ though my ha|>pi- 
** ness was within myself. I was poor in the 
** midst of riches, and ready to perish with 
** hunger near a table plentifully spread, and a 
** continual feast. Oh Beauty, ancient and 
** new ! why have I known thee so late ! Alas! 
** I sought thee where thou wast not, and did 
" not seek thee where fliou wast. It was for 
** want of understanding these words of thy 
** gospel, * The kingdom of God cometh not 
" with observation : neither shall they say, Lo 
'' here, or lo there : For behold the kingdom 
f* of God is within you.' This I now expe- 
*' rienced. For thou became^t my king, and 
^* my heart thy kingdom, wherein thou didst 
*' reign supreme, and performed all thy sacred 
" will. 

" I told, this good man, * that I did not know 
** what he had done to me, that my heart was 
'* quite changed, that God was there ; for from 
'" that moment he had given me an experience 
" of his presence in my soul; not by thought 
** or any application of mind, but as a thing 
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** really possessed after the sweetest manner/ 
** I experienced those words in the Canticles : 
" 'Thy name is as precious ointment poured 
" forth ; therefore do the virgins love thee/ 
** For I felt in my soul an unction which, as a 
** salutary balsam, healed in a moment all my 
*' wounds. I slept not that whole night, be- 
^' cause thy love, oh my God ! flowed in me 
** like delicious oil ; and burned, as a fire 
" which was going to devour in an instant all 
" that was left of self. I was suddenly so 
** altered that I was hardly to be known either 
" by myself or others. I found no longer those 
** troublesome faults or reluctances. They all 
^* disappeared, being consumed like chaff* in a 
"'great fire."* 

" Nothing now was more easy to me than 
^* prayer; hours passed away like moments, 
^* while I could hardly do any thing else but 
'^^ pray. The fervency of my love allowed me 
** no intermission. It was a prayer of re- 
^'joicing and possessing, devoid of all busy 
^' imaginations, and forced reflections ; it was 

• Pp. 70—72. 
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^' a prayer of the will, and not of the head, 
** wherein the taste of God was so great, so 
'* pure, unblended, and uninterrupted, that it 
'^ drew and absorbed the powers of my soul 
'^ into a profound recollection, without actor 
'* discourse. For I had now no sight but of 
'' Jesus Christ alone. All else was excluded, 
" in order to love with the greater extent, 
*' without any selfish motives or reasons, for 
** loving."* , 

If our readers wish to see more of the errors 
and rhapsodies of this interesting woman, they 
may follow her through penances voluntarily 
undergone to prove her love to God ; an infinity 
of domestic mortifications and cruelties, which 
she no longer thought it right to avoid or 
lament : (in the language of mysticism this is 
the ann6antis$ement des puissances ;) anentire 
absorption, in divine love (qui s'appelle unit^, 
union/ centrale, parce que tout se trouve ri6uni 
par la volont6 et la charit6 dans le centre de 
r^me et en Dieu notre derni^re fin) ; an utter 

* P. 73. 
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neglect of every thing that prudence and de- 
corum dictated ; physical and moral miracles 
which compensated for these natural defects ; 
the absurdities and gullibility of her friends, 
and the bigotry of many of her enemies, with 
all the possible combinations of an '' extrava- 
gant and erring spirit." We have not room 
for these details, and have already quoted suffi* 
cient to prove that the character of this fourth 
species of assumed inspiration is natural. 

But we cannot take leave of * la Vie de 
Madame J. M. B. de la Mothe-Guyon qui 
contient toutes les experiences de sa vie in- 
t^rieure depuis ses commencemens jusqu'^ la 
plus haute consommation, avec toutes les 
directions relatives/ (such is the French title 
of the work,) without noticing, (and the 
Memoirs of Fenelon, by M. le Cardinal de 
Bausset confirm us in our opinion,) that a 
factitious consequence was given to her rhap^ 
sodies, by the persecutions which were arrayed 
against her. Had these absurdities been met 
by argument rather than anathema; had the 
simple truth of Scripture been urged rather 
than the authoritative articles of councils, and 
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the opinions of fathers, the ravings of a poor 
visionary wrould not have acquired importance, 
and her followers would have sunk into insig- 
nificance. 

We have not room for more than a simple 
mention of many other natural principles which 
have frequently been mistaken for divine in- 
fluences, such as the effects of a vehement and 
imaginative oratory, the contagious sympathy 
of numbers, the depression of mind caused 
by some diseases, the burst of animal spirits 
and imagination attendant on a rapid recovery, 
on the one hand ; on the other, the influence 
of the mind upon the body, if not to produce 
and remove, assuredly to aggravate and alleviate 
certain disorders ; that concurrence of circum- 
stances really independent of each other, to 
produce a common result which impresses us 
with the idea of a systematic special interfe- 
rence for or against us ; the hidden ties of 
strong associations catching, if we may so 
express ourselves, on the events of life, and 
immediately arresting us with a force which 
we can neither resist nor explain ; la$tly> 
(which alone will explain most of the absur- 
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dities of conversion among the lower orders,) 
the stupendous effects of the imagination roused 
into action for the first time ; the consequences 
of which appear as supernatural to him who 
experiences them, as if a torrent of burning 
lava were to burst forth at the feet of a peasant 
who had never seen aught more romantic thaa 
Leicestershire's 



it 



Fat fertile plains and sleepy stagnant pools." 



If we examine what are called religious 
experiences, convictions, and conversions, we 
shall seldom have much difficulty in tracing 
them through some of the natural steps which 
we have described, instead of finding ourselves 
justified in relying on them as the unerring 
witness of the Spirit. And when we consider 
also our imperfect knowledge of the human 
mind in general, and of the idiosyncrasies of 
the individual whose thoughts we are tracing 
to general principles ; when we have made 
allowances for the colourings of vanity and the 
love of the marvellous on the one hand, and 
of pious fraud and worldly hypocrisy on the 
other, and recollect that we are led in the 
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course of our inquiries often beyond the limits 
which divide a sound from an unsound mind, 
we shall not be inclined to differ from the 
opinion of those more judicious divines who 
have been led by a careful investigation of 
scriptural and moral truth (toi aKrfiel yap iravra 
trwqhei^) to the conclusion, **that the evidence 
of the Spirit is not any secret inspiration, or 
any assurance conveyed to the mind of the 
faithful ; but it is the evidence of works such 
as by the Spirit we perform." 

Hitherto we have been exposing the false 
principles of these opinions ; let us now turn 
to their mischievous effects. The most obvious 
is their tendency to divert the Christian's at- 
tention from right conduct founded on pure 
faith to a religion of feelings. Convinced that 
the states of mind, which we have described, 
are the workings of the Holy Spirit, he believes 
his soul to be in immediate communion with 
God so long as he experiences them, and will 
not need the evidence of good works, when » he 
feels so clear an internal witness. In vain 

♦ " All is in harmony with truth." 
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will the minister of religion warn him to bring 
forth fruits^ and caution him against lying 
spirits. >'If he has once been taught to enter- 
tain these feelings without question as angels of 
light, he will not easily be led to doubt their 
assurances. In the aspirations of fervent 
prayer and in the visions of holy musings, 
he has been habituated to feel more of comfort, 
and in their absence more of desertion and 
bereavement than their character as Christian 
graces (independent of their unfounded claims 
to be considered supernatural impulses) can 
justify. In proportion to the strength and 
frequency of these feelings, his conscience will 
stand less in need of the testimony of right 
Christian practice, and will be able to whisper 
peace when there is no peace. On the other 
hand, the misery which sometimes attends the 
loss of these supposed pledges of God's favour 
(as in the case of Cowper) is equally frightful, 
unreasonable, and unscriptural ; and we know 
not . whether we would more deprecate the 
unfounded hopes or fears of this superstition. 
: Nor must we overlook^ amongst the ill effects 
of such principles, the pride and censoriousness 
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which an imaginary possession of supernatural 
qualities so often produces. The insolence of 
superiority is intolerable when the soirdisant 
superior claims not only to estimate his own 
excellence, but decides that to be an excellence 
in himself which appears to us useless or evil, 
and that to be a defect in us which we consider 
harmless or good. Nor will it be rendered 
more tolerable by the thin veil of humility or 
charity with which spiritual pride often attempts 
to disguise himself. The following account of 
the unpractical religion of Mr. Newton's parish 
after enjoying sixteen years of his zealous mi- 
nistry, when we remember that it comes from 
his successor, who, at least, was not prejudiced 
against what is called spiritual religion, ought 
to be allowed great weight. 

** Olney, it will readily be conceived from 
" facts which have already met the reader's 
** eye, notwithstanding its having been favoured 
** with the residence and labours of Mr. New- 
** ton during sixteen years, was by no means, 
*' when my father removed to it, a very inviting 
** scene of ministerial service. Indeed the 
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** temper manifested, when a successor was to 
'* be appointed to Mr. N. cannot fail to sur- 
*' prise and offend us; and ought certainly, as 
^* my father intimates, to be borne in mind 
** when his ministry there is under considera- 
** tion. Olney, at that period, was a much 
" divided place : the people were full of reli- 
'* gious notions, — of that * knowledge which 
■* puffeth up,' while the * love that edifieth' was 
** comparatively rare. There were, no doubt, 
" many excellent characters among them ; but, 
^' in general, the religion of the place was far 
*^ from being of a sufficiently practical charac- 
** ter : and it ^cannot be doubted, that the ex- 
** quisite candour and tenderness of Mr- N.'s 
^^ temper had failed of adequately counteract- 
^* ing the existing tendency of things. Many 
^* indeed were nursed up to a morbid delicacy 
" of feeling, which could not bear the faithful 
" application of scriptural admonitions, even 
" by his gentle hand, without expostulation 
^' and complaint. 

" There is the less need to scruple this state- 
" ment, because I trust, and it was my father's 
" hope and belief, that the religious state of 
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" Olney is materially amended ; and that that' 
^* town, in some degree, exhibits the rare ex- 
^^ ample of a Christian community considerably 
*' recovered from a corrupt state, contracted by 
" the abuse of the best principles."* 

We say not the best principles, and appeal 
to the whole course of our argument. The «elf- 
deceiver may enjoy these spiritual ecstasies 
without practising Christian duties, and the 
hypocrite may so easily counterfeit them, as to 
pass himself on the devotee for a highly-gifted 
professor. ' Our readers will remember how 
entirely Wesley was deceived by the pretended 
flights of his worthless brother-in-law, nor Mali 
they ascribe slight importance to the deliberate 
testimony which that extraordinary man, .after 
an experience of fifty years, gave to the ill 
consequences of a religion of feelings. 

" Might I not have expected," said he, " a 
*' general increase of faith and love, of right- 
" eousness and true holiness ; yea, and of the 
" fruits of the Spirit — love, joy, peace, long- 

♦ Life of Scott, pp. 181, 182. 
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" suffering, meekness, gentleness, i&delity, 
'* goodness, temperance ? — Truly, when I saw 
*' what God had done among his people be- 
*' tween forty and fifty years ago, when I saw 
*• them warm in their first love, magnifying the 
*• Lord, and rejoicing in God their Saviour, I 
'* could expect nothing less than that all these 
" would have lived like angels here below ; 
" that they would have walked as continually 
^* seeing him that is invisible, having constant 
** communion with the Father and the Son, 
** living in eternity, and walking in eternity. 
*' I looked to see * a chosen generation, a royal 
" priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people ;' 
*^ in the whole tenor of their conversation 
" * showing forth his praise who had called 
** them into his marvellous light.' But, instead 
** of this, it brought forth error in ten thousand 
'* shapes. It brought forth enthusiasm, imagi- 
** nary inspiration, ascribing to the all-wise 
*' God, all the wild, absurd, self-inconsistent 
'* dreams of a heated imagination. It brought 
'* forth pride. It brought forth prejudice, evil- 
" surmising, censoriousness, judging and con- 
" demning one another ; all totally subversive 
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" of that brotherly love which is the very 
*' badge of the Christian profession, without 
" which whosoever liveth is counted dead be- 
" fore God. It brought forth anger, hatred, 
" malice, revenge, and every evil word and 
" work ; all direful fruits, not of the Holy 
'* Spirit, but of the bottomless pit. It brought 
'^ forth such base grovelling affections, such 
" deep earthly-mindedness as that of the poor 
" heathens, which occasioned the lamentation 
" of their own poet over them : O curv(B in 
" terras anima et ccelestium inanes! * O souls 
" bowed down to earth, and void of God ! ' "* 

But we shall be told, perhaps, that it is 
among the believers in the continuance of super- 
natural impulses that we shall find some of the 
most zealous and devoted followers of Christ. 
Whilst we fully admit the truth of this state- 
ment, we do not acknowledge that a conclu- 
sion, favourable to the principles we have been 
endeavouring to expose, may be derived from 
it. Men of eager hopes, strong feelings, and 
vivid imaginations, are certain to be zealous 

* Southey's Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 526. 
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^nd devoted to whatever principles they adopt ; 
"but it is also too probable that they will be 
injudicious. And let it be remembered that 
opinions which betray them only into lighter 
errors, may lead their followers into worse con- 
sequences. In them a belief in the supernatural 
character of these workings of their minds, while 
it affords a deep gratification, may not be irre- 
concilable to the essentials of religion ; but in 
men of weaker spirits and less favourable na- 
tures, it may strike at the very root of sound 
judgment and right feelings in religion. 

For, when the mind is trained to expect 
interruptions of nature to be granted to its 
prayers, an unproductive laboriousness of spirit 
is likely to commence. The attention becomes 
turned from real objects and means, from the 
true duties of life, and the well ordered exer- 
tions of feeling and intellect, of action and 
habit, by which they may be accomplished, to 
a serious, anxious, ideality, labouring to accom- 
plish mistaken objects by means equally mis- 
taken. But it will be well to lay open more 
clearly the very foundations of this error. 



ESSAY III. 



ON THE RELIGION OF HEBER. 

It is delightful to contemplate such an ex- 
ample of the purity and beneficence of the 
Christian character as is set forth in Bishop 
Heber's Journal. A mild and steady light has 
risen on the horizon of the Christian world, not 
less pleasing to the eye, which can dwell with 
a calm enjoyment on all that is fair and beauti- 
ful in character, than cheering to those, who 
consider themselves born, not merely to flutter 
or to rest on the current of human life, like 
insects of a day, but rather to resemble mari- 
ners, who have tempests and shoals to dread 
and a harbour to seek, and who will therefore 
hail the rising of such a star on their voyage 
not only as a beautiful but as a useful light. . 

In Bishop Heber s character we have the 
colder rays of philosophy glowing with the 
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warmth of religious feeling ; and, on the other 
hand, the heat of zeal happily tempered by a 
catholic spirit of toleration for the errors and 
sympathy with the virtues of humanity. The 
Angel of the Church of India did not, indeed, 
go forth with the mission of the older times, to 
drive out the Hivite and Jebuzite from their 
land, but as the bearer of good tidings, to con- 
vert the heathen to a purer and a happier faith. 
He went forth, not to perplex them with nice 
points of doctrine or discipline, but to teach 
them truths far removed from their supersti- 
tions and vices. He wrought, not with the 
anathemas of Rome, but by the mild persua- 
sion of a Christian life and conversation ; not 
with the unscrupulous art of a Jesuit, but with 
the truth of one, who pursues noble ends by 
pure means ; lastly, with no assumption of a 
power or character vouched by signs and mi- 
racles, but with the genuine humility of a 
teacher, who came in simplicity and singlenesis 
of heart, yet with a spirit fraught with all wis- 
dom, to teach what he had himself learnt, and 
by the same means, under God's blessing, of 
patient and diligent inquiiiy. In avoiding the 

i2 
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error of those ministers whose only or first care 
seems to be the sweeping of the temple, and 
who, in their zeal for keeping the court of the 
Gentiles as pure as the sanctuary itself, are in 
danger of scaring away the crowds of heathen 
converts— in avoiding the faults of bigotry, he 
fell not into the errors of fanaticism ; nor con- 
founded in his estimate of the Christian cha- 
racter of his own times the fears and the hopes, 
the trials and the supports, which were peculiar 
to the early periods of Christianity. That we 
may show the happy effects of this zeal accord- 
ing to knowledge, words so exactly descriptive 
of the religion of this wise and good prelate, 
we shall enter into a more distinct examination 
of the characteristics of Bishop Heber's faith, 
as seen in his opinions and practice, than has 
yet been attempted. It will appear that he 
was a burning and a shining light, by wMch 
not only a Christian, but a Christian minister, 
may walk safely in these perilous times. 

It was from a happy English home, *' from 
dear, dear Hodnet," as this excellent man 
fondly speaks of the Eden from which he had 
been called to a wider scene of usefulness — it 
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-was from dear, dear Hodnet, that he carried a 
heart glowing with the affections of a husband, 
a father, and a friend, and therefore in sym- 
pathy with all that comes home to the business 
and bosom of every child of Adam. The heart 
of man, let the supra or sublapsarian say what 
he will of it, is an instrument from which 
much that harmonises with reason and revela- 
tion may be drawn by the circumstances of 
domestic life touching its natural affections, 
and when thus attuned is likely to accord with 
other good feelings and right principles. If 
patriotism, as the great Tory Doctor once de- 
fined it, be the refuge of a scoundrel, he might 
have added of the unhappy, and have pro- 
nounced the same of every strong excitement; 
yet is it, and we trust not seldom, the effect of 
the very best and happiest feelings in private 
life, like the waters of some fountain spreading 
verdure far around through the desert. Shall 
we be told that human nature has no such 
blessings, but that all good is the work of that 
grace in which the Christian alone has a share ? 
We answer, that it is a great error in principle, 
and most pernicious in practice, to judge of 
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human nature by the history of its very worst 
periods, when, as we learn from other sources 
besides the Epistles of St. Paul, men were 
become '* void of natural affections/' were 
given up to all the filth of fleshly appetites^ and 
the malice of violent passion. In happier times 
there will remain ample evidence to the truth 
of the great doctrine, that our hopes can rest 
only on the mercy of our Judge, through the 
redemption by Christ, and this will ev6n be 
felt most sensibly by the noblest natures. It 
is therefore equally opposed to the evidence. of 
facts and to a just view of the scope of scrip- 
ture, that many excellent, but mistaken men, 
look at least suspiciously, if not with contempt, 
on those better principles of our nature. Yet^ 
do these principles proclaim a higher origin by^ 
being> if we may use the expression, natural 
stems which, with judicious training, will bear 
the virtues and graces of a moral and religious 
life. That they need this training, no one who 
has examined his own heart or observed the 
conduct of others will think of denying. But 
we ought not to infer, that they must be rooted 
up and others planted in their room, because- 
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when left to themselves they run to a luxuriant 
and unhealthy rankness. Very estimable per- 
sons have indeed held these opinions^ partly 
from altogether mistaking the degree of cor- 
ruption necessary to be believed that the doc- 
trine of human merits may be exploded ; partly, 
from attributing to human nature the degrees of 
corruption which have belonged to the worst 
men and the worst times ; partly, from esti- 
mating the better tendencies of their own na- 
ture by their weakness through neglect, or their 
perversion from bad discipline ; lastly, by mis- 
taking the very limits of good and evil, and 
consequently the means by which we may be 
enabled to keep our principles and conduct 
within the former. 

These are errors into which the religion of 
Bishop Heber has not wandered. It is, indeed, 
in the sound and clear distinctions, which his 
writings constantly exhibit, between right and 
wrong tendencies of our nature, between what 
is virtuous and what is vicious in conduct ; it is 
in his constant endeavour to cherish the former 
whilst he represses the latter, neither expect- 
ing to see these eradicated nor those super- 
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seded by supernatural principles, that we .trace 
a zeal according to knowledge. His was in 
truth one of those fine and noble natures which 
aspire not only where there is any praise, but 
where there is any virtue. It would have been 
that sort of " voluntary humility" which is 
rebuked in scripture, as tending to degrade and 
not to humble, had he ranked himself on a 
level with the grovelling and ignoble spirits of 
the earth. The real humility, which consisted 
in feeling that these natural moral advantages 
gave him not a shadow of claim from merit, but 
that the Giver had the greater claim to his 
gratitude, was a deep-felt conviction, which 
may best be expressed in the simple language 
of our early years. 

" Are these thy bounties, day by day, 
To me above the rest ? 
Then let me love thee more than they. 
And strive to serve thee best." 

It is not, indeed, more true of those who 
have raised themselves on the Shinar of human 
merits, than of those who have judged of man's 
nature by the abominations of the valley of 
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Hinaom^ that their views are irrational and 
unscriptural. Equally from the elevation of 
the former as from the depression of the latter, 
may it be said, ccelum ipsum petimus stultitia. 
WTiether we ascend from the summits of the 
Alps, or from the deep plain of Lombardy, 
the distance is little altered, and our fall will 
be the same. 

Bishop Heber saw in the natural affections, 

as he saw in other parts of human nature, a 

source of virtue and happiness harmonizing 

with the graces and blessings of scripture. 

He therefore neither condemned nor neglected 

these feelings. On the contrary, he pours 

forth their genial current without a question 

of their being as virtuous as they are delightful, 

or rather with an entire confidence, founded 

on reason and scripture, that they were right 

in their origin, are right in their progress, and 

"will be right in their issue. He knew that 

there are brilliant parts in human nature which 

are tarnished by such suspicion. He knew 

that in attempting to supersede them, we are 

in truth only sacrificing the better parts of 

liuman character, without obtaining any thing 
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more pure in their place. The colour when 
examined is found to be the same, but it is 
faded ; the tune is not changed, but the voice 
is a falsetto. It was not thus with Bishop 
Heber. Convinced that the hearty natural 
feelings of a husband, a father, and a friend 
flourish as fruits of Eden, though too often 
surrounded with the briars and thorns of a 
different growth, he was diligent in subduing 
the latter, but it was that the former might 
grow more freely. He writes in the following 
terms of tenderness and watchful care of his 
youngest daughter, in the journal of his voyage 
from England. 

*' On returning to the Grenville, I saw my 
'* little girl at one of the cabin- windows, who 
'' showed great delight in recognizing me. She 
** had been much distressed at seeing me go 
'* off* in the boat, and twice began crying. All 
**this, which, I trust, may be considered as 
'* indications both of intelligence and affection, 
" interests me so much that I cannot help wri- 
** ting it down, in the hope that I may read it 
" with increased interest and pleasure one day 
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'* when her matured good qualities may fulfil 
" the present hopes of her parents, and give 
'* those parents a daily increasing motive for 
" gratitude to Him who has lent her to them. 
** Dear little thing ! I did not suppose, before I 
** possessed her, how closely a child of her age 
** can entwine itself round the heart/' 

The whole of the Bishop's journal is 
addressed to Mrs. Heber, and abounds in 
kindly and affectionate feeling. We select a 
single passage from his letters. 

*' You say nothing of yourself, and I cannot 
*' help being uneasy lest your anxiety should 
** do you harm. God forgive me ! I often 
** regret that I left you. Yet I hope and trust 
" that He will take care of you, and I know 
'* that it is he only on whose care all must 
** depend, whether I am present or absent. It 
" is this only, and the feeling that I have the 
** opportunity of doing Him service where I 
" am going, which keeps me yet in suspense 
** about turning back to you. Ht knows how 
*' gladly (if I thought myself justified in doing 
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" it, now that all preparations have been made 
** in Bombay to receive me) I should set my 
" face eastward. I thought yesterday morning, 
** when the drum beat for our march, of poor 
'' Tom Tough, in Dibdin's ballad :— 

*' The worst time of all was when the little ones were sickly, 
And if they'd live or die the doctor did not know, 

The word was given to weigh so sudden and so quickly, 
I thought my heart would break as I sung out, ^ Yo 
heave oh !* " 

'* Yet if good news continues, I shall, like poor 
** Tom Tough, persevere. 



"Sometimes I would fain flatter myself that 
" the children may still get so well before the 
" end of this month, as to justify your sailing 
'* for Bombay. My own opinion is, I confess, 
" that change of air, and sea air above all, is 
" what they want, and that you will risk less 
** by being removed from your present ex- 
** cellent advice, than by remaining in that 
** cruel climate during the rainy season. 

** Had your own health been such as to 
" enable or justify you in coming with me 
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** in the first instance, and our children had 
** accompanied you, I am often tempted to 
** think they would both have remained well. 
** But God only knows what is best for us ; 
** and while we act for the best, and trust 
" in Him, there can be no ground for self- 
** reproach." 

It is thus that he speaks of the death of his 
chaplain^ Mr. Stowe : — 



" Sincerely as I have mourned, and do 

* mourn him continually, the moment perhaps 

* at w;hich I felt his loss most keenly was on 

* my return to this house. I had always, after 

* airings, or other short absences, been accus- 

* tomed to run up immediately to his room 

* to ask about his medicines and his nourish- 

* ment, to find if he had wanted any thing 

* during my absence, and to tell him what 

* I had seen and heard. And now, as I went 

* up stairs, I felt most painfully that the object 

* of my solicitude was gone, and that there 

* was nobody now to derive comfort or help 

* from my coming, or whose eyes would faintly 
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*' sparkle as I opened the door. I felt my 
'' heart sick, and inclined to accuse myself 
** as usual, of not having valued my poor friend 
'* sufficiently while I had him, and of having 
** paid during the voyage too little attention 
** to the state of his health ; yet from the hour 
** I knew he was seriously ill, thank God ! I 
** can find nothing of wilful neglect to reproach 
** myself with, though some things I might 
" have done better, if I had not myself been 
'' in some respects unwell, and if I had not 
" been constantly occupied with business and 
" correspondence. But I hope I did what 1 
** could during the few last days, and when his 
" danger was told me, I gave up every thing to 
'* him, and neither read nor wrote, nor paid or 
" received visits, nor even went out of his room 
** for a moment, except for very short or hur- 
** ried meals.*' 

The letter which Bishop Heber writes to the 
sister of his late chaplain, is one of the few 
attempts at consolation which must have soothed 
a troubled spirit : 
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'* A mighty and most merciful Protector be 

" sure He is, and one who always then deals 

" most kindly with us when we are constrained 

" to cast our cares on Him alone, and are most 

** sensible of our utter helplessness. This was 

" your brother's comfort ; it should be yours : 
** and thus may both he and you have occasion for 

** unspeakable joy hereafter, if the mysterious 

** dispensation which has deprived you of your 

^' brotheTy serves to bring you to a closer and 

** more constant communion with your God. 

" Meantime, in my wife and myself, you have 

** friends, even in this remote land, who are 

" anxious, as far as we have the power, to 

** supply your brother's place, and whose best 

*' services you may command as freely as his 

" whom you have lost. 



** So long as you choose to remain with us, we 
" will be, to our power, a sister and a brother 
" to you. And it may be worth your conside- 
ration, whether in your present state of 
health and spirits, a journey, in my wife's 



it 
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" society, will not be better for you than a 
** dreary voyage home. But this is a point on 
*' which you must decide for yourself; I would 
*' scarcely venture to advise, far less to dictate, 
" where I am only anxious to serve. In my 
" dear Emily you will already have had a most 
** affectionate and sensible counsellor." 

Such were the feelings and conduct in which 
Bishop Heber considered no small portion of 
the duties and happiness of life to consist. 
Now, as he had received from nature an affec- 
tionate and kindly disposition, it is clear that 
had he exaggerated the doctrines of human 
corruption and divine grace, consistency would 
have required his condemning, neglecting, or 
lastly, attempting to supersede these natural 
feelings and conduct. For it may be proved 
by innumerable facts from the history of indi- 
viduals and communities, as indeed it might 
be anticipated ct priori, that when a belief in 
human corruption exceeds what reason and 
scripture warrant, it has an unfavourable effect 
on the more kindly feelings of man's nature, 
tending to chill and repress them. Hence the 
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severe discipline which the Puritans adopted 
towards their children, that disciplina tetrica et 
tristisy intended to mortify the depravity of a 
corrupt nature. Hence also their harsh and 
unamiable rejection of the gentler virtues, as 
being of too human a strain to ascend to the 
height of the divine graces to which they 
aspired. Most truly have we called this 
discipline tetrica et tristis, and though it has 
been much mollified by good sense and right 
feelings, still there lingers among many a desire 
to keep a perpetual gloom over the joyous home 
of boyhood, and still there remains an inclina- 
tion to undervalue the kindlier impulses of na- 
ture. Perhaps the remainder of our quotation 
will be retorted, as equally descriptive of the 
Puritans, and all that was good in their cha- 
racter be traced to the severity of their disci- 
pline. We answer, that so far as right princi- 
ples are carefully inculcated, we are prepared 
to witness a happy effect. But from the pecu- 
liar lessons we have been contemplating, we 
should consider a negative to be the best con- 
sequence for which we could dare to hope. In 
quiet and steady dispositions, little affected by 
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the ideal world, even more erroneous views 
may remain harmless, because otiose principles. 
But in other dispositions, extreme views of 
human corruption may discourage the ardent, 
haunt the imaginative, and supply those of low 
propensities with an excuse for their vices. On 
the other hand, the kindlier virtues, whose 
happy eflFects we have traced in Bishop Heber's 
character and conduct, are ever connected by 
invisible links with the most widely extending 
and most elevating principles, and sometimes 
their lessons come home with a force, not to be 
anticipated from the insignificance of the occa- 
sion, to the hearts and consciences of men. 

" In the course of this evening a fellow, who 
*' said he was a gao-wala, brought me two poor 
*' little leverets, which he said he had just 
'' found in a field. They were quite unfit to 
" eat, and the bringing them was an act of 
** cruelty of which there are few instances 
** among the Hindoos, who are generally 
'' humane to wild animals. In this case, on 
** my scolding the naan for bringing such poor 
*' little things from their mother, all the crowd 
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** of camel-drivers and camp-followers, of whom 
*• no inconsiderable number were around us, 
* ' expressed great satisfaction and entire con- 
" currence in my censure. It ended in the 
*' man promising to take them back to the very 
'* spot (which he described) where he had 
** picked them up, and in my promising him 
'* an ana if he did so. To see him keep his 
** word two stout waggoner's boys immediately 
" volunteered their services, and I have no 
" doubt kept him to his contract." 

** Our elephants were receiving their drink 

"at a well, and I gave the suwarree some 

*' bread, which, before my illness, I had often 

** been in the habit of doing. * He is glad 

*' to see you again,' observed the goomashta, 

** and I certainly was much struck by the calm, 

** clear j attentive, intelligent eye which he 

• ' fixed on me, both while he was eating, and 

* ' afterwards, while I was patting his trunk and 

** talking about him." 

** The same adviser wanted me take oflf a 
*• joint of Cibul's tail, under the hair, so as 
** not to injure his appearance. * It was known,' 
** he said,/* that by how much the tail was 
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** made shorter, so much the taller the horse 
grew.' I said, ' 1 could not believe that Gtxi 
gave any animal a limb too much, or one 
*' which tended to its disadvantage, and that as 
" He had made my horse, so he should re- 
f* main.' This speech, such as it was, seemed 
** to chime in wonderfully with the feelings of 
**^ most of my hearers, and one old man said, 
" that * during all the twenty- two years that 
*' the English had held the country, he had not 
*' heard so grave and godly a saying from any 
" of them before.' " 

** In the way, at Futtehgunge, I passed the 
" tents pitched for the large party which were 
" to return towards Cawnpoor next day, and I 
** was much pleased and gratified by the Sou- 
" bahdar and the greater number of the Sepoys 
" of my old escort running into the middle of 
*' the road te bid me another farewell, and 
*' again express their regret that they were not 
'* going on with me ' to the world's end.' They 
" who talk of the ingratitude of the Indian 
'* character, should, I think, pay a little more 
*' attention to cases of this sort. These men 
'* neither got nor expected any thing by this 
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" little expression of good will. If I had offered 
'* them money, they would have been bound/ 
'* by the rules of the service, and their own 
** dignity, not to take it. Sufficient civility 
** and respect would have been paid if any of 
'* them who happened to be near the road had 
** touched their caps, and I really can suppose 
'* them actuated by no motive but good will. 
** It had not been excited, so far as I know, 
" by any particular desert on my part ; but I 
" had always spoken to them civilly, had paid 
** some attention to their comforts in securing 
** them tents, firewood, and camels for their 
*^ knapsacks, and had ordered them a dinner, 
** after their own fashion, on their arrival at 
" Lucknow, at the expense of, I believe, not 
'* more than four rupees ! Surely, if good will 
*' is to be bought by these sort of attentions,. 
" it is a pity that any body ahould neglect 
** them ! " 

'* Within a hundred yards stood another 
*' similar hut occupied, a little out of repair, 
^* but tolerably tenantable. ' Why do you not 
" go thither ?' was my question. * We like to 
^* sleep altogether,' was their answer. * But 
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^' why not bring the branches here, and make 
'* your own hut larger? see, I will show you 
" the way/ They started up immediately, in 
" great apparent delight, every man brought a 
^* bough, and the work was done in five mi- 
** nutes, being only interrupted now and then 
'* by exclamations of ' Good, good, poor nmn'ii' 
'* provider! 



> >> 



When we remember, that these instances of 
benevolence are in perfect harmony with the 
general humanity of this enx^ellent man ; that 
there is not a shadow of suspicion of their be- 
ing got up, we will not say as a scene, but as 
instructive lessons, may we not exclaim in the 
words of Cicero, magna inteUigimus tw pcfrms. 
We see in these trifling circumstances proofs 
that Bishop Heber, in cherishing right natural 
feelings, had more effectually purified his na- 
ture, than if he had neglected or undervalued 
human virtues, and had aspired to those which 
are above humanity. This is the ^eal accord- 
ing to knowledge which we have marked as 
a distinctive trait of Bishop Heber 's faith. 
However zealous for Christian graces, he.knew 
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that they are not intended to supersede, but to 
exalt and purify the best principles of our nature. 
But to return to the humanities of Bishop 
Heber's character. Let not our readers infer, 
from the gentle and affectionate feelings which 
breathe forth in his letters to Mrs. Heber, that 
his mind had the least taint of sentimentality. 
His benevolence was a healthy and active 
energy, not a morbid sensitiveness, shrinking 
from the inflictions which our present imperfect 
state of being renders necessary. If he cen- 
sured an idle infliction of pain, and would have 
regretted the false shame which might have 
caused him, by concealing his feelings, to have 
sanctioned an act of cruelty, we find him no 
less forward in exterminating the savage tyrant 
of the neighbouring folds. 

" From the animation and eagerness of every 
" body round me, the anxiety with which my 
** companions looked for every waving of the 
** jungle-grass, and the continued calling and 
'* shouting of the horse and foot behind us, it 
" was impossible not to catch the contagion of 
'* interest and enterprize. 
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" At last the elephants all drew up their 
'^ trunks into the air, began to roar, and to 
** stamp violently with their fore feet, the 
** Raja's little elephant turned short round, 
'* and in spite of all her mohout could say or 
" do, took up her post, to the Raja's great 
** annoyance, close in the rear of Mr. Boulder- 
" son. The other three, (for one of my bag- 
" gage elephants had come out too, the mo- 
" hout, though unarmed, not caring to miss 
*' the show,) went on slowly but boldly, with 
" their trunks raised, their ears expanded, and 
*' their sagacious little eyes bent intently for- 
'* ward. * We are close upon him,' said Mr. 
** Boulderson ; ' fire where you see the long 
** grass shake, if he rises before you.' Just at 
'' that moment my elephant stamped again 
" violently. * There, there,' cried the mohout, 
** * I saw his head ! ' A short roar, or rather 
** loud growl, followed, and I saw immediately 
** before my elephant's head the motion of 
" some large animal stealing away through the 
'^ grass. I fired as directed, and, a moment 
** after, seeing the motion still more plainly, 
** fired the second barrel. Another short growl 
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** followed, the motion was immediately quick- 
*^ ened, and was soon lost in the more distant 
*^ jungle. Mr. Boulderson said, ' I should not 
*^ wonder if you hit him that last time ; at any 
** rate we shall drive him out of the cover, 
** and then I will take care of him.' . In fact, 
*' at that moment, the crowd of horse and foot 
" spectators at the jungle side began to run 
** off* in all directions. We went on to the 
" place, but found it was a false alarm, and, 
** in fact, we had seen all we were to see of 
** him, and went twice more through the jun- 
" gle in vain/' 

It would have delighted us to see the good 
Bishop in at the death ; and the bilious Rajah, 
condemned by the cowardly little elephant 
to witness instead of sharing the sport, doubt- 
less wishing that he had a sword in his hand, 
that he might slay that obstinate brute. Could 
the truth of history be sacrificed to the effect 
of the picture, we would have that hearty 
sportsman, Mr. Boulderson, in the back-ground, 
with an expression hovering between humorous 
delight at the Bishop's good luck, and good- 
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natured enjoyment of the Rajah's disappoint- 
ment. 



'' Mr. Boulderson left me this morning, and 
** I believe we parted with mutual regret; 
" his pursuits and amusements were certainly 
" very different from mine, but I found in 
'' him a fine temper and an active mind, full 
** of information respecting the country, ani- 
'' mals, and people, among whom he had passed 
" several years ; and on the whole, I do not 
'^ think I have acquired so much of this kind 
*' of knowledge in so short a time from any 
" person whom I have met with in India." 

Those of Bishop Heber's readers, who would 
set least value on the humanities of his charac- 
ter, will also regret that he has associated so 
frankly with men of thcAWorld. We cannot 
go along with them in condemning the spirit 
with which he entered into the scenes, events, 
and characters around him, so long as these 
were innocent. We shall be answered, that 
there is no such neutral ground, and shall be 
forced to try this question before we can 
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proceed. Let us not be supposed to assert, that 
any action, however trifling, can, in reference 
to the agent, be other than right or wrong, 
in some of the various shades of moral diffe- 
rence. But we do assert that actions criminal 
in the agent, may be innocent in reference to 
the spectator, and that he not only may, but 
frequently ought, to sympathize with conduct 
which, if he could discern its motives, he might 
have to condemn. The Christian rule, judge 
not, and thou shalt not be judged : or, in other 
words, think no evil, requires this charity. All 
systems of morals which regard the fair and 
beautiful in character, would warn us to the 
same line of conduct, lest with our Estimate of 
the motives of others, we lower our own tone 
of mind. A regard for our own happiness, sug- 
gests the importance of seeing the conduct of 
those with whom we live in a fair point of view. 
Justice will remind us, that if our own purest 
actions are obvious to the suspicion of wrong 
motives, we ought to be cautious of applying 
an inquisitorial spirit of censure to the actions 
of others. A spirit learned in human dealings, 
and an impartial estimate of human motives. 
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are indeed necessary to guard us from being 
deceived by the hypocrisy of others^ or by 
the mirage of our own imaginations. At one 
time, it may be desirable to tear away the royal 
robe, and to say this is but a poor player ; and 
at another, it may save us a more severe dis- 
appointment, to discover in time that we are 
worshipping an idol of our own forming. But 
in general, it will be not more charitable than 
prudent, to act on the principle which, with a 
slight change, may be expressed in the words 
of Goldsmith : — 



They please, are pleased, gaining they seek esteem, 
'Tin seeming good, they grow to what they seem."* 



In truth, there are many strong motives for 
right feelings and conduct, in the intercourse 
of the world. Bishop Heber, by mingling with 
men of the world, and using towards them the 
charity we have been recommending, was en- 
abled to leave an impression on the higher 
circles of his countrymen in India, which to 
one more rigid would have been impossible. 
He drew forth, he fostered and strengthened, 
by his notice and example, the good feelings 
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and right principles which might have re- 
mained, like vitality in the parched and har- 
dened seed, dormant and inactive. He taught 
the gay and the talented, that there is nothing 
in genuine religion adverse to the spirit of true 
social enjoyment, or opposed to the highest 
gratifications of taste and intellect. 

/' Both parties have evidently been to blame, 
^* and both, I have reason to hope, have already 
** receded something in their pretensions. The 
*^ high-caste Indians, for instance, had made 
" one most abominable claim to have a sepa- 
** rate cup for the sacrament. And the mis- 
" sionaries appear to me to have displayed a 
** scarcely less blameable contempt of the feel- 
" ing of their flocks, and a sour and narrow 
** hatred of every thing like gaiety and amuse- 
" ment, when displayed under any other forms 
*' than those to which they had been them- 
" selves accustomed. A certain crown of 
** flowers, used in marriages, has been de- 
^* nounced to me as a device of Satan, 
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^' And a gentleman has just written to con^- 
** plain that the Danish goverament of Tcan* 
^' quebar will not allow him to excomnHinicate 
" some young persons for wearing masks^ and 
'' acting, as it appears, in a Christmas mum* 
" mery, or, at least, in some private theatricals; 
" If this be heathenish, heaven help the 
" wicked ! But I hope you will not suspect 
" that I shall lend any countenance to this 
" kind of ecclesiastic tyranny, or consent to 
** men's consciences being burdened with 
" restrictions so foreign to the cheerful spirit 
*' of the Gospel." 

** A charge has been brought against Mr. 
" Elphinstone by the indiscreet zeal of an 
*' amiable, but not well-judging man, the 
** * field-oflScer of cavalry,' who published his 
" Indian travels, that * he is devoid of ireligion, 
"and blinded to all spiritual truth-' I can 
*' only say, that I saw no reason to think «o. 
** On the contrary, after this character which I 
" had read of him, I was most agreeably sur- 
" prised to find that his conduct and conver- 
*' sation, so far as I could learn, had been 
^* always moral and decorous, that he was 
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" regular in his attendance on public worship, 
'* and not only well-informed on religious 
** topics, but well-pleased and forward to dis- 
** cuss them; that his views appeared to me 
** on all essential subjects, doctrinally correct, 
** and his feelings serious and reverential ; and 
** that he was not only inclined to do, but 
** actually did more for the encouragement of 
** Christianity, and the suppression or dimi- 
** nution of suttees, than any other Indian 
** Governor has ventured on. That he may 
" have differed in some respects from the 
** peculiar views of the author in question, I 
'* can easily beheve, though he could hardly 
" know himself in what this difference con- 
** sisted, since I am assured, that he had taken 
" his opinion at second-hand, and not from 
" anything which Mr. Elphinstone had either 
*' said or done. But I have been unable to 
" refrain from giving this slight and imperfect 
" account of the character of Mr. Elphinstone 
" as it appeared to me, since I should be sorry 
" to have it thought that one of the ablest 
** and most amiable men I ever met with, 
'* were either a profligate or an unbeliever." 
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In noticing the zeal according to knowledge^ 
which dictated Bishop Heber's intercourse 
with men of the world, we mav be allowed 
to say a few words respecting the amusements 
and pleasures of the world. Unless it can be 
made evident that religion requires them to 
be sacrificed, it is highly inexpedient to make 
the demand. The youthful in years or in mind, 
more especially those of lively feelings, are apt 
to recoil from too strict a rule, into a neglect 
of all rules, and by flying from the privations of 
fasting to the licentiousness of feasting, demon- 
strate by a reduction ad absurdum, that the 
mean is the only safe line of conduct. History 
and biography, and indeed every reader's own 
experience, will bear witness to the danger 
of what may be termed in the language of the 
day, moral re-action. The Puritans of one age 
are the moral, as well as the natural parents 
of the profligates of the next ; nay, it may be 
proved, that even in their own time, they in- 
crease by their ill-directed attempts to diminish 
the amount of evil. Let us try this question, 
on a point in which they feel themselves most 
strong, and respecting which every reader may 
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form an adequate judgment. It is too certainly 
a disgrace, not merely to a christian, but to 
a civilized country, to permit the scenes of 
profligacy, for which portions of our larger 
theatres are, not set apart, but ostentatiously 
thrown open. It may be difficult to decide, 
whether the enjoyment and instruction we 
derive from the pathos and wit of Shakspeare 
be made a decoy to betray the young and un- 
wary into vice, or whether the profligate scenes 
of our theatres be intended to prevent our 
national drama from being deserted altogether, 
whilst we throng to foreign spectacles. What- 
ever be the motive, the state of the English 
theatres^ contrasted with some of the higher 
theatres in France, is little honourable to our 
patriotism or our religion. This scandal might 
surely be prevented, if men of religious princi- 
ple would unite with all who approve ' the 
prudence and decency of closing this source 
of individual corruption and national disgrace* 
£ut the refusal of the religious and moral to 
take any interest in the scenes of Shakspeare ' 
and Massinger, surrenders our theatres to the 
vicious. By keeping aloof, they increase and 
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confirm an evil which their judicious interfe- 
rence might prevent. Many, we are well 
aware, will object not only to these accidents, 
but to the very essentials of the drama. They 
will be willing to admit, that tragedies may 
be selected, in which the misery of passion 
is drawn with a master's hand, and comic 
scenes, in which lighter errors in principle and 
conduct are touched with the keen weapons 
of wit and humour ; but they either object to 
these, as mere moral lessons, or, are disgusted 
at their being put into the mouths of persons 
who, in many instances, have little belief or 
feeling of what they utter. The importance 
of cultivating mere moral principles, as being 
coincident with religious rules, we have already 
considered, and may therefore dismiss their 
first objection. Their second objection is an 
example of that fastidiousness which in seeking 
subjects of ofience, is sure to end in defiling 
the mind with shame, where there is no sin. 
It reminds us of the conduct of an over-scrupu- 
lous person, who was in the habit of stepping 
either into the garden or on the verandah, that 
his footman might, with a safe conscience. 
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answer, " not at home ;" — ^this changing a cur- 
rent form of civil denial into a holy fraud, arose 
from the same over-scrupulousness which dic- 
tates the objection we have yet to answer. 
If, indeed, we received the moral truth exem- 
plified in the characters of Macbeth, Othello, 
or Beverley, on the authority of the actor who 
may chance to represent them ; or if the union 
of elevating music and lofty sentiment, could be 
degraded by the pipe, whether animate or 
inanimate, through which it is breathed, the 
scruple would have some weight. In common 
life, we are content to employ good lawyers, 
physicians and tradesmen, without inquiring 
into their lives and conversations, for the plain 
reason that these are nothing to the purpose. 
Why then should we be more scrupulous in our 
amusements ? In this over-niceness, there is a 
sickly tone of feelings, which is as little con- 
nected with true moral tastes, as is a healthy 
appetite with the fastidiousness which should 
loathe our West Indian luxuries on account of 
their intermediate stages between the sugar- 
cane and the tea-table. Violations of public 
decency might, as in a late instance, be punished 
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even more severely on the stage than they 
could be in any other situation in life, if 
respectable persons would but exercise that 
influence over the drama, with which so im- 
portant a moral instrument ought to be con- 
trolled. But there is yet an objection against 
our theatres, which strikes at the very principle 
of what we should consider harmless relaxation 
— the objection, we mean, to public amuse- 
ments, on the ground of their being calculated 
to distract the mind from serious thoughts. 
These objectors would, according to the letter, 
desire to pray always, in opposition to the 
spirit of the precept, and to the deductions of 
sound reason; for the whole passage requires 
us to use prayer as a means and not as an 
end. No general rule can indeed be laid down, 
because peculiar feelings and circumstances 
must be considered; but we are inclined to 
believe, that men engaged in the active duties 
of life, will best attain the object of devotion 
by placing themselves in that more deeply-felt 
presence of their Maker, which ought to attend 
prayer, once before the commencement, and 
once at the close of the business of the day;^ 
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taking care that the character of their prayers 
should contain the earnestness of humble reso- 
lution in the former, and the impartiaUty of 
self-examination in the latter instance. If 
there be a sincere attempt throughout the day 
to preserve a connexion between this morning 
and evening sacrifice, and the principles on 
which we act, it is our firm conviction that the 
true objects of devotion will better be attained, 
than by a struggle to keep up a devotional 
frame of mind, to the sacrifice of the spirit of 
life's honest business and innocent pleasures. 
We do not attain health by always listening to 
a physician; nor do we neglect it by leaving 
our adviser, that we may follow his prescrip- 
tion. Are we to be answered, that the Scrip- 
tures preserve a deeply serious tone throughout, 
and therefore that this ought to be the tone of 
our whole lives? Surely this is to fall into the 
error of those who rejected science aiid litera- 
ture, because scripture has not given rules on 
these subjects, which in truth are foreign from 
its scope. The style of the Scriptures is 
serious, simply because they relate to serious 
matters. ^ In a word, if absenting ourselves 
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altogether from public amusements leads to the 
evils we have noticed, we can see no purely 
religious argument which would require our 
resigning all wholesome influence over so 
powerful an instrument of good, but many 
directed against dangerous scruples, which 
would make us pause ere we sacrifice what may 
be made a source of much benefit, but must, 
if relinquished to mismanagement, continue a 
broad stream of pollution. 

We have not wandered so far from our sub- 
ject as our readers may imagine. The constant 
tone of Bishop Heber's Journal and Letters 
implies neither the levity of a trifling, nor the 
scrupulousness of (what is called) a serious 
mind ; but the alertness and vigour of one who 
sympathised with the characters, and enters 
with zest into the circumstances and scenes in 
which he was placed. It is this healthy energy 
of a mind which responded to every thing 
right and beautiful, that makes him so de- 
lightful a traveller. His pages are full of the 
hopes which benevolent feelings and a clear 
understanding, an earnest desire to do good, 
and just views of the means by which it is to 
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be effected, must inspire in one who travels 
through a country possessing the great moral 
and physical capabilities of India; where na- 
ture has done so much for the bodies and 
minds of the human race, and discipline has 
done so little. 









Their crops are magnificent, and the soil, 
though much of it has been in constant 
cultivation beyond the reach of history, con- 
'* tinues of matchless fertility. No where, 
" perhaps, in the world, is food attained in 
so much abundance, and with, apparently, 
so little labour. Few peasants work more 
*' than five or six hours in the day, and half 
** their days are Hindoo festivals, when they 
" will not work at all. 

** Rent is higher than I expected to find 
*' it ; in this neighbourhood six rupees, about 
" twelve shiUings, the English acre, seems an 
** usual rate, which is a great sum among the 
" Hindoos, and also when compared with the 
cheapness of provisions and labour ; about 
sixpence being as much as a working man 
" can earn, even as a porter, and three-pence 
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" being the pay of a labourer in husbandry; 
*' while ordinary rice is, at an average, less 
'* than a halfpenny for the weight of. two 
*' pounds £nglish. In consequence, I do not 
" apprehend that the peasantry are ill off, 
'* though, of course, they cannot live luxu- 
" riously. Fish swarm in every part of the 
" river, and in every tank and ditch. During 
*' the wet months they may be scooped up 
" with a hand-net in every field, and procured, 
'' at all times, at the expense of a crooked nail 
** and a little plaintain thread* They, there- 
'* fore, next to rice and plaintains, constitute 
" the main food of the country. Animal food 
" all the lower castes of Hindoos eat whenever 
** they can get it, beef and veal only ex- 
" cepted ; but, save fish, this is not often in 
*' their power. Except food, in such a climate 
** their wants are of course but few. Very 
" little clothing serves, and even this is more 
** worn from decency than necessity. They 
*' have no furniture, except a cane bedstead 
" or two, and some earthen or copper pots ; 
"but they have a full allowance of silver 
'* ornaments, coral beads, &c., which even 
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*' the lowest ranks wear to a considerable 
*' value, and which seem to imply that they 
*' are not ill oflF for the necessaries of life, 
•• when such superfluities are within their 
'* reach." 

The religion of Bishop Heber did not teach 
him to view the habits and customs of the 
Hindoos as altogether the effects of a gross 
idolatry, and to press forward with a zeal not 
according to knowledge, to redeem them from 
their spiritual darkness, as if that darkness 
must certainly produce such misery hereafter, 
that all attention ought to be withdrawn from 
mere temporal interests, and fixed only on the 
wretchedness of their spiritual state. It was 
not thus that Bishop Heber had understood 
the text that the Heathen are a law unto them- 
selves ; or explained the parable of the talents 
intrusted to our care. Not hurrying forward 
to a hasty and unsound conversion, he delibe- 
rately considered how far the institutions and 
policy of India are capable of such amelio- 
ration, as will increase their moral and reli- 
gious influence ; how far the progress of 
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education may insensibly oyercome the super- 
stitions of Mussulman and Hindoo; and how 
far the exertion of good sense and right feel- 
ings on the part of the European Christians, 
may win over the prejudices, and enlighten the 
ignorance, of the bigoted and superstitious. 
In a wordy Bishop Heber took advantage of 
his character and station to unite the elements 
of power for a great and holy object, and did 
not waste his energies in skirmishing single- 
handed with a host of enemies. It is a zeal 
according to knowledge, which has stored 
these most instructive volumes, but in a style 
so simple and unpretending, that we are not 
immediately led to estimate the importance of 
his remarks on the civil and religious prospects 
of India. Had it pleased God to continue the 
life of this great man, there is evidence, in the 
justness of his views, in the judicious manner 
with which he enforced them, and in the effect 
he had already produced on those who could 
have forwarded his benevolent designs, that 
India would have owed to him no common debt 
of gratitude. 
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'* In this work the most important part is to 
** give them a better religion. Knowing how 
** strongly I feel on this subject, you will not 
** be surprised at my placing it foremost. But 
** even if Christianity were out of the ques- 
" tion, and if when I had wheeled away the 
** rubbish of the old pagodas, I had nothing 
" better than simple Deism to erect in their 
** stead, I should still feel some of the anxiety 
'* which now urges me. It is necessary to 
*' see idolatry, to be fully sensible of its 
*^ mischievous effects on the human mind. But 
** of all idolatries which I have ever read or 
" heard of, the religion of the Hindoos, in 
** which I have taken some pains to inform 
" myself, really appears to me the worst, both 
*' in the degrading notions which it gives of 
" the Deity ; in the endless round of its bur- 
" densome ceremonies, which occupy the time 
** and distract the thoughts, without either 
** instructing or interesting its votaries ; in the 
" filthy acts of uncleanness and cruelty, not 
*' only permitted, but enjoined, and insepara- 
** bly interwoven with those ceremonies ; in 
*^ the system of castes, a system which tends 
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** more than any thing else the Devil has yet 
'* invented, to destroy the feelings of general 
*' benevolence, and to make nine-tenths of 
" mankind the hopeless slaves of the remain- 
" der ; and in the total absence of any popular 
" system of morals, or any single lesson which 
** the people at large ever hear, to live vir- 
** tuously, and to do good to each other. I 
^^ do not say, indeed, that there are not some 
'^ scattered lessons of this kind to be found in 
*^ their ancient books ; but those books are 
** neither accessible to the people at large, 
" nor are these last permitted to read them ; 
'' and in general all the sins that a Sudra is 
** taught to fear are, killing a cow, offending a 
'* Brahmin, or neglecting one of the many 
*' frivolous rites by which their deities are 
*' supposed to be conciliated. Accordingly, 
'* though the general sobriety of the Hindoos, 
" (a virtue which they possess in common with 
" most inhabitants of warm climates,) affords 
'' a very great facility to the maintenance of 
" public order and decorum, I really never 
*' have met with a race of men whose standard 
'' of morality is so low, who feel so little 
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" apparent shame on being detected in a false- 
** hood, or so little interest in the sufferings 
** of a neighbour, not being of their own caste 
** or family ; whose ordinary and familiar con- 
*' versation is so licentious ; or, in the wilder 
** and more lawless districts, who shed blood 
** with so little repugnance. The good quali- 
" ties which there are among them (and thank 
" God there is a great deal of good among 
*' them still) are, in no instance that I am 
*' aware of, connected with, or arising out of, 
** their religion, since it is in no instance to 
" good deeds or virtuous habits of life that the 
" future rewards in which they believe are 
" promised. Their bravery, their fidelity to 
" their employers, their temperance, and 
*' (wherever they are found) their humanity, 
" and gentleness of disposition, appear to rise 
" exclusively from a natural happy tempera- 
'* ment, from an honourable pride in their own 
** renown, and the renown of their ancestors : 
*' and from the goodness of God, who seems 
" unwilling that his image should be entirely de- 
" faced even in the midst of the grossest error. 
" The Mussulmans have a far better creed. 
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'' and, though they seldom either like the 
'' English, or are liked by them, I am inclined 
*' to think are, on the whole, a better people. 
" Yet even with them, the forms of their wor- 
'' ship have a natural tendency to make men 
*' hypocrites, and the overweening contempt 
" with which they are inspired for all the 
" world beside, the degradation of their women 
** by the system of polygamy, and the detest- 
" able crimes, which, owing to this degrada- 
** tion, are almost universal, are such as, even 
" if I had no ulterior hope, would make me 
^* anxious to attract them to a better or more 
" harmless system. 

** In this work, thank God, in those parts 
"of India which I have visited, a beginning 
" has been made, and a degree of success ob* 
" tained, at least commensurate to the few 
" years during which our Missionaries have 
" laboured ; and it is still going on in the best 
'* and safest way, as the work of private pcr- 
" sons alone, and although not forbidden, in 
'* no degree encouraged by Government. In 
** the mean time, and as an useful auxiliaiy 
" to the Missionaries^ the establishment of 
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** elementary schools for the lower classes and 
*' for females, is going on to a very great 
*• extent, and might be carried to any con- 
** ceivable extent to which our pecuniary 
** means would carry us. Nor is there any 
** measure from which I anticipate more speedy 
** benefit than the elevation of the rising ge- 
'' neration of females to their natural rank in 
*' society, and giving them, (which is all that, 
** in any of our schools, we as yet venture to 
** give,) the lessons of general morality ex- 
** tracted from the Gospel, without any direct 
'* religious instruction. These schools, such 
*' of them at least as I have any concern with, 
" are carried on without any help from Go- 
'* vemment. Government has, however, been 
** very liberal in its grants, both to a Society 
** for National Education, and in the institu- 
** tion and support of two Colleges of Hindoo 
" students of riper age, the one at Benares, 
** the other at Calcutta. But I do not think 
'* any of these institutions, in the way after 
** which they are at present conducted, likely 
** to do much good. In the elementary schools 
" supported by the former, through a very 
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'' causeless and ridiculous fear of giving of- 
'* fence to the natives, they have forbidden the 
'' use of the Scriptures, or any extracts from 
" them, though the moral lessons of the Gos- 
" pel are read by all Hindoos who can get 
" hold of them, without scruple, and with 
'' much attention ; and though their exclusion 
" is tantamount to excluding all moral instruc- 
'* tion from their schools, the Hindoo sacred 
** writings having nothing of the kind, and, if 
" they had, being shut up from the majority 
*' of the people by the double fence of a dead 
" language, and an actual prohibition to read 
" them, as too holy for common eyes or ears. 
'' The defects of the latter will appear, when I 
" have told you that the actual state of Hindoo 
^' and Mussulman literature, mutatis mutandis, 
** very nearly resembles what the literature o£" 
" Europe was before the time of Galileo, Co- 
** pernicus, and Bacon. The Mussulmans take 
" their logic from Aristotle, filtered through 
'' many successive translations and commen- 
** taries ; and their metaphysical system is 
'' professedly derived from Plato, (' Filatoun/) 
^* The Hindoos have systems not very dissi- 
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'* milar from these, though, I am told, of 
'* greater length, and more intricacy ; but the 
^* studies in which they spend most of their 
" time, are the acquisition of the Sanscrit, 
''and the endless refinements of its grammar, 
'* prosody, and poetry. Both have the same 
" Natural Philosophy, which is also that of 
** Aristotle in Zoology and Botany, and Ptole- 
"my in Astronomy, for which the Hindoos 
" have forsaken their more ancient notions of 
" the seven seas, the six earths, and the flat 
"base of Padalon, supported on the back of 
" a tortoise. By the scieuce which they now 
•* possess, they are some of them able to fore- 
" tell an eclipse, or compose an almanac ; and 
** many of them derive some little pecuniary 
'* advantage from pretensions to judicial astro- 
logy. In medicine and chemistry they are 
just sufficiently advanced to talk of sub- 
" stances being moist, dry, hot, &c. in the 
*' third or fourth degree ; to dissuade from let- 
** ting blood, or physicking, on a Tuesday, or 
"under, a particular aspect of the heavens; 
" and to be eager in their pursuit of the philo- 
" sopher's stone, and the elixir of immortality. 

M 
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^* The task of enlightening the studious 
** youth of such a nation would seem to be a 
** tolerably straight-forward one. But though, 
" for the college in Calcutta (not Bishops 
" College, remember, but the Sanscrit,, or 
** Hindoo College), an expensive set of instru- 
^* ments has been sent out, and it seems 
^' intended that the natural sciences should 
** be studied there, the managers of the present 
** institution take care that their boys should 
^' have as little time as possible for such pur- 
'* suits, by requiring from them all, without 
" exception, a laborious study of Sanscrit, and 
*^ all the useless, and worse than useless, lite* 
" rature of their ancestors." 

'* The diflSculties of Mrs. Wilson's under- 
'*' taking, and the wonders she has brought 
" about, will be better understood when I 
*' mention, that two years ago, no single native 
** female in Bengal could either write, read, or 
*' sew ; that the notion of teaching them these 
" things, or of sending them to schools where 
** they ran the risk of mixing with, and touch- 
** ing those of diflFerent castes, was, at first, 
'* regarded in about the same light as it would 
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*' be in England to send a girl to learn turn-* 
" bling and rope-dancing at Sadler's Wells; 
** and that even those who were most anxious 
** for the improvement of the natives, and knew 
^* most of India, spoke of her as undertaking 
** impossibilities. Mrs. Wilson's first care was 
*' to get a pretty good knowledge both of 
** Hindoostanee and the vulgar Bengalee ; her 
** next, to circulate her proposals in these 
** languages^ urging on parents the advantages 
** which their daughters would derive from her 
** instructions, as servants, mothers, and mis- 
*• tresses of families, promising a strict regard 
*' to caste, and urging that, whether they be- 
** came Christians or no, it would do them 
" no harm to become acquainted with the 
** European Shaster, and the rules of conduct 
*' which Europeans professed to follow to- 
" wards each other. She went about a good 
" deal herself among the wealthy native fami- 
** lies, persuaded some of the leading Gooroos, 
*' or religious teachers, to honour her school 
" with their presence and inspection, and all 
•* now goes on smoothly. Rhadacant Deb, 
^* one of the wealthiest natives in Calcutta, 

M 2 
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*' and regarded as the most austere and 
** orthodox of the worshippers of the Ganges, 
" bade, some time since, her pupils go on 
*' and prosper ; and added, that * if they 
" practised the Sermon on the Mount as well 
** as they repeated it, he would choose all the 
*' handmaids for his daughters and his wives 
*' from the English school.' I do not say, nor 
" do I suppose, that any large proportion of 
" these children will become Christians. Even 
** if they were to offer it now, we should tell 
*' them, * Wait till you are of age, and get 
"your father's leave:' and it is likely that 
** many, on leaving school, will leave many of 
" their good impressions behind them. But it 
** is certain, that, whether they become Chris- 
" tians or no, they may be great gainers by 
" what they learn ; and it is probable that 
'* some, at least, in the present generation, 
" and probably far more among their children, 
*' will be led to compare our system with 
*' their own, and seriously, and in a real zeal 
** for their own salvation, to adopt the truth. 
*' In the mean time, I am assured that the 
*^ pains now taken have materially increased 
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^* the popularity of the English in Bengal. 
*' The peasants cannot help perceiving that 
" the persons who mix with them for these 
** purposes, have their worldly as well as 
" spiritual interest at heart. The children like 
" the rewards, the clothing, and the praise 
'*. which they receive ; and in districts where, 
" I am assured, three years ago, at the sight 
" of an European they all ran away screaming 
** ta hide themselves, the Clergymen and Mis- 
"sibnaries engaged in the superintendence of 
" these little establishments are now as well 
" known and as well received as an English 
" pastor in his parish." 

Speaking of the danger of children growing 
up with a mixed religion, or rather no religion 
at alU Bishop Heber remarks : — 

" They opened my eyes more fully to a 
*' danger which had before struck me as pos- 
** sible, that some of the boys brought up in 
" our schools might grow up accomplished 
** hypocrites, playing the part of Christians 
** with us, and with their own people of zealous 
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-* followers of Brahma, or else that they would 
'* settle down into a sort of compromise be- 
" tween the two creeds, allowing that Chris- 
■^ tianity was the best tor us, but that idolatry 
*' was necessary and commendable in persras 
** of their own nation. I talked with Mr. 
" Frazer and Mr. Morris on this subject in 
** the course of the morning ; they answered, 
" that the same danger had been foreseen by 
'* Mr. Macleod, and that, in consequence of 
** his representations, they had left off teachmg 
" the boys the Creed and the Ten Command- 
** ments, as not desiring to expose them too 
" early to a conflict with themselves, their 
** parents, and neighbours, but choosing rather 
" that the light should break on th^m by 
" degrees, and when they were better able to 
'' bear it. They said, however, that they had 
** every reason to think that all the bigger 
** boys, and many of the lesser ones, brought 
'* up at these schools, learned to despise 
** idolatry and the Hindoo faith less by any 
*' direct precept, for their teachers never name 
'** the subject to them, and in the Gospels, 
'^- which are the only strictly religious books 
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" read, there are few if any allusions to it, 
^* than from the disputations of the Mussulman 
*' and Hindoo boys among themselves, from 
*' the comparison which they soon learn to 
'* make between the system of worship which 
*' they themselves follow and ours, and above 
^* all, from the enlargement of mind which 
general knowledge and the pure morality of 
the gospel have a tendency to produce. 
Mainy, both boys and girls, have asked for 
" baptism, but it has been always thought 
right to advise them to wait till they had 
their parents' leave, or were old enough to 
'•judge for themselves; and many have, of 
•• their own accord, begun daily to use the 
'* Lord's Prayer, and to desist from showing 
'* any hoi^Knir to the image." 









We refer our readers to the Bishop's volumes 
for his valuable letter to Mr. Thornton on the 
moral prospects of English society in India (see 
Vol. III. p. 371); as well as for the admirable 
letter of advice to his clergy in Ceylon, in which 
the most catholic spirit of Christian charity is 
imited to great discretion (see Vol. III. p. 154). 
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We cannot, however, deny our readers the 
pleasure of reading the following passage : — 

'' Still, I have no right or desire to judge 
'' devout and learned divines of another, na- 
'* tional church. If they come to sojourn 
'' among us satisfied with the commission 
*' which they have received, or if they desire 
*' our help in their efforts to convert the 
'' heathen, I gladly meet them as Christians 
" and fellow-labourers. I rejoice sincerely 
'* that Christ is made known so widely through 
*' their means. I gladly admit them (as I 
" should desire myself to be admitted in Ger- 
*' many or Holland) to the communion of our 
'* Church, and to all that interchange of good 
" will and good offices (as in the case of the 
'* Missionary societies of our Church) which is 
^' essential to our carrying on the gospel work 
*' in concert. But I am not inconsistent with 
'* these feelings if I think that the difference 
" between us, though it should not interrupt 
'* our communion, is in itself a misfortune to 
" be remedied. Nor do I feel the less love 
" and reverence for their character and talents, 
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"when I earnestly wish them to become in 
'* all points like ourselves, except those sins 
"of infirmity, of which I am mournfully 



*' conscious/' 



There are many estimable persons who will 
object to Bishop Heber's character, not only 
the positive alloy of too much human feeling, 
and too great a sympathy with the pursuits and 
enjoyments of the world, but also a defect of 
those distinctive features of grace, which they 
believe to indicate the regenerated. They are 
willing to allow many fair blossoms, and some 
goodly fruit ; but they doubt whether the root 
of the matter be in the Bishop's heart. Their 
test is, the absence of what they call spiritual 
feelings and spiritual language in his journal 
and letters. 

The latter objection is of easy solution. We 
would discern the proofs of a religious charac- 
ter in the sentiments, not in the style, of a 
writer.* We know that the former contain the 



* '* In general, however, I do not think that the Bengalee 
servants are more submissive or respectful to their masters 
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spirit and the truth of religion, and are the more 
likely to win their way to the heart and under- 
standing, if divested of what is, after all, but 
the accident of dress. Much as we admire the 
genuine Christian spirit of many ah individual 
among the Quakers, we dislike their dress, not 
only as a claim to a recognition of peculiar 
sanctity in every one that wears it, but as iflh 
plying a tacit censure of those who have not 
adopted the fashion of a plain cut ; and last, 
though not least, because right principles are 
thus betrayed to the ridicule of the world, by 
being associated with what is, at best, a well* 
meant absurdity. In a word, if the spirit of 
Bishop Heber's writings is scriptural, they are 
the more fitted to do good, from being cast in 
the best mould of simple and animated compo- 
sition. 

than those of Europe. The habit of appearing with, hace 
&et in the house, the manner of addressing their superiors 
by joining the hands as in the attitude of prayer, at first give 
them such an appearance. But these are in fact nothing 
more than taking off the hat, or bowing, in England ; and the 
person who acts thus, is as likely to speak saucily, or negkct 
our orders, as any English footman or groom." 
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' But it is urged that the matter is not suffi- 
ciently spiritual, is not sufficiently distinctive of 
an advanced Christian ; in a word, that we 
miss not only the manner, but the peculiar feel- 
ings of the scriptural writers. If we have 
&irly expressed the force of the objection, we 
trust the objectors will pardon us for having 
used one word, by which we have caused them 
to answer themselves. In not affecting feelings 
which were peculiar, if not to the apostolical 
times, certainly to the early periods of Chris- 
tianity, we consider Bishop Heber to be strictly 
scriptural ; but this may require some farther 
illustration. The first preachers of Christianity 
tested their claims to beUef on signs and mi- 
racles; to have appealed to any other testj 
>iiroiild have beea to place themselves on a level 
with uninspired teachers. Now this kind cf 
evid^ncje was confined to the early periods of 
Christianity. Every candid inquirer may con- 
vince himself, that whereas the apostolical 
miracles are manifestly such as cannot be 
.accounted for by referring them to natural 
agencies, the pretended miracles of later times 
are either deficient in evidence of feet, or the 
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facts are referable to natural causes. If this 
distinction between the apostolical times and 
our own be correct, we are warranted in ex- 
pecting a corresponding difference in the mode 
of teaching adopted by the ministers of religion; 
otherwise they will place themselves in a false 
position, by assuming a kind of authority for 
which they have no vouchers. By likening 
their own, or the conversion of their followers^ 
to those of the Centurion or St. Paul, and 
arguing from these supposed testimonies to the 
scriptural nature of the views, whose truth 
these conversions are supposed to attest,, they 
will always be building on a false foundation. 
Now that which is false, whether supported by 
delusion or fraud, is a dangerous outwork to 
truth : it is a bastion which may be stormed, 
and then turned against the fortress.* The 
oscillation from superstition to a contempt of 
all religion, is one of the fearful consequences 



* Aristotle, with his usual accuracy of observation, had 
remarked, that the contempt which such frauds bring upon 
themselves recoils most destructively on truth. Kara^povov* 
fjLBVOif Kal T iiKrideg irpoffavaipovaiv. 
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of the detection of the pretended physical 
miracles of a popish relic, or of the equally 
pretended moral miracles, by which the fanatic 
often supposes himself to pass from human 
corruption into divine grace. 

But we are warned of the danger of detract- 
ing, on the one hand, from a belief of a special 
Providence, and, on the other, from a reliance 
on divine grace : doctrines which approach re- 
spectively so near to an expectation of physical 
and moral miracles, that it is difficult to draw 
the line of separation. This difficulty appears, 
however, to be in a great measure overcome, 
by observing one great point of distinction be- 
tween a dispensation of miracles and a dispen- 
sation of a special Providence. The former is 
an interruption of the course of nature, made 
manifest for the purpose of evidencing the 
truth of a lesson immediately connected with 
it; the latter, if an interruption of the course 
of nature, not being sent in the evidence of 
of any lesson immediately connected, with 
it, is not a manifest interruption. The hand- 
writing on the wall of Belshazzar's palace was 
an interruption of the course of nature, intended 
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to prove the mission of Daniel^ and therefore 
it was manifest. It is conceivable that vicious 
indulgence may sometimes be followed by a 
loss of health or reputation, specially occa- 
sioned by a divine interference ; but such an 
interference not being immediately connected 
with the enunciation of a lesson, whose truth 
it is intended to evidence, is not manifest. Wc 
see a reason in the first case why the miracle 
was unequivocal ; we do not see any such rea-^ 
son in the second. Allowing the storm, to 
which Mr. Newton referred his conversion, to 
have been an interruption of the course of 
nature, the fact of its being an interruption 
cannot, as in the case of the hand- writing on 
the wall, be demonstrated; nor can it be shown^ 
that the lesson which he derived from it was 
precisely the lesson it ought to have taught. 
So far from there having been a clear manifes- 
tation and a precise lesson, there are the strong-^ 
est reasons for believing, that the event was in 
that regular course of God's providence, by 
which the moral wants of individuals are pro- 
vided for in the general system ; and the lessm 
actually derived was so far from being precisely 
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what the incident should have taught, that it 
ever remained blended with much error in the 
mind of the pious person to whom we allude. 
The workings of his mind are no more to be 
compared, in truth and precision, to the ex- 
planation recorded to have been given by 
Daniel of the writing on the wall, than the 
storm is to be compared, as a manifest inter- 
ruption of the ordinary course of Providence, 
to that fearful warning. In this, as in other 
instances of similar conversion, we assert, that 
the individual not only cannot safely surrender 
himself to his feelings, as Belshazzar might, 
to the impression resulting from the prophecy 
of Daniel, but that the exhortation to *' prove 
all things" is especially necessary to be re- 
membered, when the feelings and imagination 
are thus excited. 

To return once more to the admirable pre- 
late, whose writings have given occasion to 
these discussions. There is not a trace 
throughout his journal or letters, that he con- 
sidered his mission to have been accredited by 
an interruption of the moral or physical system 
of divine Providence, though he was certainly 
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placed in situations in which miraculous feel* 
ings and incidents, if ever granted in our time^ 
might reasonably have been expected. Had 
he given the rein to his feelings, it would have 
been easy for a man of powerful talent and 
brilliant imagination to have drawn exclama- 
tions of ' Vox Dei ! vox Dei ! ' from his hearers. 
It is indeed worthy of remark, that Bishop 
Heber never speaks of those among his hearers 
who were touched or agitated by his preach- 
ing, as having received conversion. Had he 
believed human corruption to be as entire and 
deep as some infer it, he might have fallen 
into this kindred error, of relying on such 
feelings as certain evidences of grace. But as 
there are, in every page of his work, proofs 
that he considered human nature of a blended 
character of good and evil, so there is an ab- 
sence of all expectation, that it should sud- 
denly be changed by the prayers or exhortations 
of the Christian minister. The phenomena of 
what have been mistaken for conversions, 
depend on too many human feelings, for one 
acquainted with the workings of the mind to 
dare, even in a single instance, to pronounce 
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the work divine, or to feel convinced that it is 
a complete, final, and effectual call, from the 
corruptions of nature to the purity of grace. 
Bishop Heber was also well aware, that many- 
have been elevated by false hopes, and many 
depressed by unfounded fears, till they have 
allowed the realities of life to be eclipsed by 
the brilliant or dark visions of feeling and 
imagination. These have been too often made 
the tests of a religious state of mind; whilst a 
cultivation of the sounder principles of human 
nature, which tend to an energetic discharge 
of the duties of life, and a moderate enjoy- 
ment of its pleasures, are neglected or con- 
demned. Alas! for the domestic and social 
happiness, which has thus been withered. 
Alas! for the spiritual pride, which has pro- 
voked worldly persecution, the censoriousness 
on one side, and the bitterness on the other. 
Alas! for the charities of life, for its kindly 
feelings and affections, which have been 
chilled by fanaticism, whilst those who have 
considered their own state more spiritual, have 
separated themselves from worldly ties^ 

Not only has domestic happiness often fallen 

N 
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a sacrifice to superstition^ but some of the most 
important objects in life have been disregarded, 
whilst the whole attention has been absorbed 
by mistaken feelings. If it is an evil to make 
men miserable by unfounded fears, it is often 
hardly less mischievous to make them happy, 
or rather to make them fancy themselves 
happy, by unfounded hopes. Conscience may 
have both false opiates, and false stimulants; 
and the objects for which this inward monitCH* 
has been given, may thus be kept out of our 
sight. To take a single striking instance : 
Who can contemplate the exceeding wicked- 
ness, and the wide misery of war, in all its 
effects, on the minds and bodies of the hunqtan 
race, without a deep conviction, founded oii 
the evidences of merciful design, with whi(^ 
he is surrounded, that a remedy may be found 
in the diffusion of right principles, and the 
establishment of useful institutions ? But thts, 
and other more practicable, are yet too worldly 
objects to arrest the attention of those, whose 
consciences are altogether occupied with the 
struggle of feelings, which they imagine to 
proceed from human corruption, and from 
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divine grace; Haw often is conscience forced 
to waste her energies in combating with the 
giants and dragons of superstition I How often 
does she reward her own imaginary exploits 
with the fairy land of fancy, whilst she leaves 
the great objects of life to the unaided course 
of events ! The hands which built the pyra- 
mids and t^e temples of Thebes, might have 
poured the wealth ^nd civilization of Egypt 
and Hindo$itan on all the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean ; but the conscience which demanded 
sacrifices, pointed not to such objects. How 
different will Ipi^ the glory of England ! She 
will leave no Delhi, no Agra, in the east ; but 
i^e will leave her principles, her arts, and her 
institutions^ amopg her Indis^ subjects. For 
already the bigotry of contending superstitions 
is giving w?iy before religion which teaches 
th^t there is one Father, and sjl men are bre- 
thren. Already is the fanaticism which mis- 
times excited feeling for piety, and mortifica^ 
tiqns for righteousness, yielding to faith which 
requires a reasonable service. Already are the 
^t£i of civilized life, which unite nations in a 
defensive allianqe against famine and w^r^ 

N 2 
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spreading their blessings. And already insti- 
tutions, by which the few are restrained from 
tyranny, and the many from rebellion ; by 
which certain and speedy justice is admini- 
stered, and security of person and property 
guaranteed, are becoming duly estimated. 
Such are the blessings which England extends 
to her Indian subjects. But we return to the 
noblest of her missionaries ; and will, ere we 
close this essay, glance briefly at a very 
striking contrast. 

If, indeed, it can be shown to be scriptural, 
to believe human nature a mass of evil, and 
conversion an entire change of the moral prin- 
ciples of our being, then were the fears of 
Cowper, and the confidence of Newton, well 
founded. Then was the humble hope of 
Bishop Heber; then was the disciplined be- 
nevolence of his good feelings, and the diligent 
beneficence of his useful life; — then was his 
estimate of the duties to be performed, and 
the aids to be expected ; — then were his active 
virtues, his innocent enjoyments, and his reli- 
ance on th€ mercy of his Judge, — a dangerous 
snare to others, as well as to himself. For the 
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example of Bishop Heber's life has risen like a 
star on the Christian's voyage, and will either 
draw many from their true course, or, as we 
are deeply convinced, prove to them an use- 
ful, as it is a beautiful light. 
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ESSAY IV. 



ON HUMAN CORRUPTION AND DIVINE GRACE. 

Whoever pretends not to any source of 
information from which others are excluded, 
must allow them, caeteris paribus, to be as good 
judges as himself of the truth of his opinions. 
But if he lay claim to sources of information 
from which his opponents are, as he conceives 
their very opponency to demonstrate, shut 
out, he will refuse to accept their judgment. 
And should he arrogate for these his pe- 
culiar sources of information a paramount 
authority, it will be in vain to oppose argu- 
ments from other sources, whether of scripture 
or reason, to those which he advances. 

With such an assumption of superiority, 
the believer in the divine character of his own 
impressions and feelings enters upon every 
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argument. In support of his opinions, he ap- 
peals to experiences, convictions, and conver- 
sions ; of the nature of which he considers his 
opponents altogether ignorant; to which he 
attributes a character of divine inspiration, 
which must overrule arguments from reason, 
and settle in his favour, without appeal, inter- 
pretations of scripture ; the authority of which 
he conceives to extend, not only to inferences 
drawu from these supposed revelations, and 
analogies formed upon them, but in a degree 
to all opinions, feelings, and habits^ held by 
persons thus highly accredited — on the same 
principle that we treat with respect even the 
human decisions of the apostles. 

That there is no evidence of such decisive 
tests of truth being possessed by those who 
lay claim to them, we have shown by a copious 
induction of facts. We have proved, that the 
sort of instances adduced by them are so far 
from being manifest interruptions of the course 
of physical and moral nature, (as are the 
raising of the dead by a word, and the con^ 
ferriog by a word the power of speaking divers 
tongues,) that they are not only capable of 
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being referred to the course of nature, but are 
in no way distinguishable from its operations. 
However valuable such feelings or incidents 
may be as aids towards believing^ or doing, 
what by other means is known to be right; 
these supposed workings of the Spirit cannot 
be referred to as tests of true doctrine or rec- 
titude of conduct. On the contrary, if men 
are not careful to bring these very feelings and 
events to the test of scripture and reason, they 
are likely to be led by them into as great errors, 
both in belief and practice, as the expectation 
of a supernatural moral agency led the unhappy 
Cowper; and as the supposed presence of 
physical and moral miracles led the more 
happy, but equally erroneous, Newton. 

We may be answered by those who hold 
what appears to us unsound opinions respect- 
ing the influences of the Spirit, that they have 
derived their belief from scripture prior to any 
consideration of evidence from facts ; and that 
it is more probable their opponents are de- 
ceived by a vain philosophy in arguing from 
facts, than that themselves have failed of attain- 
ing the truth when seeking it immediately 
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from the oracles of God. — Let God be true; 
but every man a liar. Protesting against a 
canon of criticism, which, under another ap- 
plication, would rob prophecy of its comment 
from the page of history, we yet entertain that 
respect for every opinion derived, however il- 
legitimately, from the Scriptures, that we con- 
sider ourselves called upon to point out the 
faulty modes of interpretation, as well as the 
false reasonings on which these errors are 
founded. 

It must be known to whoever ia^ acquainted 
with the biographies of the body of Christians 
whose opinions we have been examining, that 
they commonly form their estimates of the 
doctrines of human corruption and divine 
grace under the depressing effects of sorrow 
or sin. 

Now these seasons, though they teach the 
most wholesome lessons, are not more favour- 
able for a just estimate of the dealings of God, 
or of the moral powers of man, than is the 
hour of sickness, when the fair variety of things 
appears to the poor invalid a dreary waste, 
for an estimate of the physical blessings with 
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which God has surrounded us^ and of the ca* 
pabilities of enjoying them which He has given^ 
Such a frame of mind predisposes the perscm 
who forms his religious opinions under its in* 
fluence to commit great errors in his interpre-r 
tation of the Scriptures. He neglects to 
observe^ that the character of unmixed truth 
is not more impressed on the fears than on the 
hopes of man ; and that the shadows in human 
life are in truth neither more nor less shifting 
and uncertain than its gleams of light. Fof> 
as the prospect of a varied country may ttke 
its hue, — glowing with light or fading into dark^ 
ness, green as the pictures of hope, or sere lite 
those of memory, — from the glass through which 
we see it, and yet none of these are the light 
with which the view is reallj/ illuminated ; so 
it is with the estimates we make of life, when 
viewing it through the media which religious^ 
or moral, youthful or aged errors too often \ 
supply. We change the blessed light of day -^ 
by our imaginings. Should these .remarks 
meet the attention of any person in danger 
of adopting gloomy estimates of human nature, 
and of man's future prospects, of the present 
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govemmant and the eternal designs of Provi* 
dence» let him pause. His state of mind un- 
fits him for forming an estimate which will 
affect all his future views. Let him most 
earnestly be warned of the errors into which he 
is in danger of falling ; errors which may con- 
demn him to years of unsatisfactory delusion 
or unprofitable laboriousness of spirit^ if not to 
doubt, and anxiety, and despondency. It will 
be well to draw his attention to eleven dis- 
tinct errors, each of which, and still more all, 
we likely to lead him to a false conclusion. 

jFirrf,-^He is disposed to extend to the nature 
of all men, and all times, passages descriptive 
of the extreme moral degradation of individuals 
or of particular periods of history ; and, to infer 
respecting human nature in general a character 
which was historically descriptive of the actions 
and habits of the worst men and of the worst 
times. For example, he is led to attribute to 
all mankind the depravity with which Moses 
charged those who perished in the deluge ; which 
St. Paul urges against the Romans and Jews in 
the most depraved period of their history; or 
lastly, which David attributes to himself (" I 
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was shapen in wickedness, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me") when strnck with 
remorse at the commission of two great 
crimes. To borrow an illustration from tfiB 
most fearful diseases which have afflicted the 
human race, the error we are exposing resem- 
bles that of ascribing to the constitution of each 
individual the plague of Athens or the leproty 
of Naaman. As warnings of the debasement 
into which individuals and nations may sink, 
the history of Rome and Judea in the time of 
St. Paul, affords awful lessons. But we en 
no more derive a fair estimate of the moral 
state of human nature from these accounts 
of its extreme depravation, than we should of 
its bodily health if we estimated that by the 
plague which raged at Athens, or by the leprosy 
of Syria. There is no humility in imputing to 
ourselves a degree of criminality to which We 
have not sunk. Without falling into an exag- 
geration which tends to debase and not to 
humble, we shall, from an estimate of better 
men and better times, derive sufficient cause 
for gratitude to the mercy of God, for receiving 
even the best service we can render ; and for 
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rewarding it not according to its merits, but 
according to his own goodness. 

Secondly, — Such interpreters are wont to ac- 
cumulate on the nature of each, the collec- 
tive corruptions of all men and of all times, 
as the sick man is disposed to find in himself 
all the diseases of which he reads in a treatise 
on pathology. Happily such an accumulation 
of moral evil is as impossible as that universal 
malady, composed of contradictory diseases, 
which the hypochondriac imagines. There are 
vices consisting in excess and defect, and there 
are evil dispositions negative and positive, so 
opposed to each other, as to be irreconcilable 
in habit ; and an aggregate of which cannot be 
found in the same individual. Nulla virtute 
redemptus is an imagination of the poet or 
devotee, which Nature happily rejects. 

Thirdly, — He is in danger of erring by inter- 
preting passages, which relate to the general 
prevalence of evil, to indicate the measure of 
the evil itself; inferring the entire corruption 
of each individual from passages, which de- 
scribe, indeed, the corruption, but the more 
mitigated corruption, of the whole race. The 
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text, ** There is not a just man upon the earth/ 
who doeth good and sinneth not/' is, by this 
erroneous interpretation, made to deny every 
thing good and every thing just of man; not 
to intimate, as is its true meaning, that a per^ 
fectly just and good man <!an no where he 
found. This is, indeed, a most impoctant 
earror. When combined with the one last 
mentioned, it serves, not indeed, to humble 
human nature to a sense of its imperfecticou, 
but to degrade it by a conviction of vileness, 
as unwarranted by scripture as by reason. 

Fourthly, — -Such an interpreter of scripture 
is sure to make no allowances for the warmth 
of eastern feelings and expressions, in esti- 
mating the meaning of scripture. For ex- 
ample, he will understand the words of Job, 
*' How much more abominable and filthy ii 
man, who drinketh iniquity like water," in as 
literal a sense as if they were spoken by the 
less imaginative, and consequently less meta- 
phorical European. But vehemence of feeling, 
and vividness of fancy, and imaginativeness of 
language, must be allowed for; or the same 
words which convey, when received by persons 
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accustomed to the hyperbole of the Asiatics, 
a sad but sober truth, may, when interpreted 
by another canon, excite the horror and despair 
which lead to madness, or the melancholy 
wli^ch robs man of all interest and energy. 

Fjflhly, — A person under such impressions 
fprgeSt/s to bear in mind the great and leading 
object of the writer, of whose expressions he 
ii$ ^estimating the force. This error will be 
strikingly exemplified in his conception of the 
argument in the Epistle to the Romans. Here 
the gJ*eat object of the writer is to deprecate 
the reliance of the Jews and Romans on their 
own merits, and to force them to turn for hope 
to the mercy of God. It is in reference to 
merit in the sight of God, and claims to the 
rewards of perfect obedience, that St. Paul 
pronounces the moral virtue of the Romans, 
gad the scriptural obedience of the Jews, to 
be evea as filthy rags. His object is neither 
to deny the existence of degrees of virtue and 
righteousness, nor proportionate degrees of 
acceptableness with God, but to prove that 
these, be they more or less, can by no means 
be set up as a claim to the rewards promised 
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to perfect obedience. In not bearing this 
leading object in our minds^ we are sure to fall 
into the great error of supposing the Apostle 
to be denying, either the existence of virtue, 
or its being pleasing in the sight of God. 
There may be both virtue in man, and appro- 
bation of that virtue in God, without an ap- 
proach to merit, or to a claim to those blessings 
which it hath not entered into the heart of 
man to conceive. It was the great difficulty 
of forcing the Jew who relied on ordinances, 
and the Roman who trusted to his superstition 
and philosophy, — it was the difficulty of forcing 
these to feel the instability of their hopes, 
which led St. Paul to use the expressions 
which have been misinterpreted. 

Sixthly^ — The person who forms his esti- 
mate under the influence of depressed feelings, 
overlooks, when settling the scripture doctrine 
of human nature, all the innumerable passages 
which either directly assert, or indisputably 
imply, moral capabilities in man inconsistent 
with the doctrine of his utter depravity. For 
example, he overlooks all passages which speak 
of his natural affections (to be void of which, 
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let it be remembered, was one of the worst 
corruptions of the Romans), and those still 
more striking declarations of there being prin- 
ciples in the human heart, according to which 
the heathen were a law unto themselves. The 
desponding mind has no affinity for these pas- 
sages; and seizes with more readiness on such 
as describe the sinfulness of King David's na- 
ture, than on those which demonstrate his 
ardour and zeal in God's service ; and on such 
as show the natural man in St. Paul to have 
been vehement in persecution, rather than 
those which represent him eager and inde- 
fatigable in duty. And in the celebrated argu- 
ment in the Romans, in which St. Paul is 
urging the impossibility of sinless obedience 
in those who have a law in their members, 
and in whose flesh dwelleth no good thing, it 
is often overlooked that he also speaks of an 
inward man, delighting in the law of God, and 
calls it the law of our mind. Of this law he 
says, when speaking of the heathen, that it is 
a law written in the heart, the conscience ex- 
cusing or else accusing, and by which the natu- 
ral man is a law unto himself. All this implies 

o 
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considerable power in human nature, though 
not a tittle of merit, or any approach to sinless 
obedience. 

Seventhly f — The desponding mind is in 
danger of mistaking the very nature of duty, 
by making it to consist rather in a constant 
endeavour to alienate ourselves from human 
ties, and to mortify human nature, than in a 
judicious attempt to restrain those natural 
principles which, though not wrong in them- 
selves, are capable of great abuse; and to 
cultivate those better principles of our nature, 
which, if rightly disciplined, tend to obedience 
and virtue. Such misconceptions of duty con- 
strained St. Paul to ask, with some indignation, 
'* May we not lead about a wife or a sisterf 
In a like spirit, he cautions the believing wife, 
lest she imagine it her duty to separate herself 
from the unbelieving husband. With the same 
feelings, he warns his followers against scruples 
respecting meats offered to idols; though, in 
consideration of the intensity of the scruples, 
he recommends that they be opposed with 
all tenderness. The practice of circumcision, 
when it ceased to be an authorized badge of 
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distinction between Jew and Gentile, became 
a burden, which St. Paul's judicious estimate 
of duty rejected, as at once onerous and value- 
less. Had he made mortification the test of 
virtue, he would, like the Asiatic devotee of 
our own day, have gloried in bending under 
this additional weight. But he was anxious 
not only to remove an useless mortification, 
but to prevent a valueless service from ac- 
quiring the character of duty. 

Eighthly, — In estimating the evil of the 
sensual appetites and irritsfble passions, the 
person who inclines to a debased estimate of 
human iiature fails to observe, that both scrip- 
ture and reason teach us, that it is not the 
appetite or passion^ but the improper indulgence 
of it which is sinful. A provision is made, in 
true religion and sound morality, for a blame- 
less indulgence of every first principle of our 
nature. Indeed, the facts that we cannot 
sympathize with a passionless character, and 
that its energies are insufficient for the business 
of life, would make a judicious man pause ere 
he attempted to reduce to a state of inertness 
any of the main-springs of human conduct. We 

o 2 
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need, for example, only look into the history of 
public and private life, to estimate the import- 
ance of a generous indignation, whether as a 
weapon of defence to vindicate the interests of 
those who are dear to us, or of offence to 
punish the' defrauder and oppressor. ** Be 
angry and sin not," is not more a permission 
than a command.* And if it be allowed to us 
to have an opinion of the happiness of a future 
state, and of the nature of higher creatures 
than ourselves, there appears no reason to 
doubt that the former will be the enjoyment 
of more unimpeded virtue, and the latter a 
state of higher and nobler energy than our 
present state of being permits. From ima- 
gining human motives worse than they are, and 
supposing a heavenly state further removed, in 
kind as well as degree, from human life than 
the Scriptures warrant, many have attempted 
to reduce man's energies to that state of repose 
and quietism which can only be tolerable to 
persons of certain bodily constitutions and 



* See Bishop Butler's admirable Sermon on the Uses of 
Anger. 
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states of mind. A very sensible person, in 
spegJcing of the repose, or rather of the state 
of, inactness, to which a Calyinistic discipline 
had condemned the Sundays of her youth, 
added, that the picture of eternal happiness 
being one everlasting sabbath used to appear 
to her imagination any thing but encouraging. 
We may here remark, that metaphors of the 
palm branch, and the long-drawn processions 
familiar to the Jews, do not convey to our 
minds the ideas of joy and triumph with which 
they resounded to the ear of eastern nations. 
To them they were fraught with the most in- 
spiriting imagery, drawn from active life; to 
us they often suggest realities as dull and 
spiritless as they are unnatural, for which 
we find little taste even when set forth in the 
vulgar blazonries of enthusiasm, and yet from 
which many derive estimates of what human 
life should be made, and what a future state 
will be. It is a picture-writing which, having 
understood it imperfectly, we apply our mis- 
conceptions to influence the business of life. 

Ninthly, — Such interpreters of Scripture 
overlook a most striking and instructive 
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analogy between the physical and the moral fell 
of man. For^ as we are told that the earth 
was placed under a curse, when the moral 
curse was denounced on the human race, yet 
was allowed to retain good seed, and to be 
capable of bringing it to perfection, by the 
culture of man and the blessing of God, un- 
assisted by the supernatural influence which 
made the rod of Aaron blossom in a night ; so, 
the human mind retained capabilities which, 
with God's blessing on man's diligent endea- 
vours to make the best of the talents intrusted to 
his care, may bring forth fruit, some fifty, 
some an hundred fold, without the miraculous 
interposition which converted St. Paul from 
the fiercest opposer to the most strenuous sup- 
porter of the Christian faith. Yet, how many, 
in their estimate of the blessings of life, dwell 
only on the thorns and thistles; and think 
themselves justified in applying the minatory 
language of Scripture, as if its execution was 
not tempered with mercies. They forget in 
what sense the vanitas vanitatum of Solomon 
applies. Let them compare the tempered joy- 
ousness of virtuous energy with the wild orgies 
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of vicious indulgence, and they will feel in 
what sense all is vanity. 

Tenthltfy — Persons inclined to exaggerate 
the evils of human nature require to be re- 
minded, that, as a voluntary humility in the 
worshipping of angels is reproved in scrip- 
ture, not only as erroneous, but as michievous; 
so, a voluntary humility in degrading human 
nature may be found to be mischievous, in 
debasing the nature, rather than humbling the 
pride of man ; and, as tending to obliterate 
the sound moral distinctions, and to weaken 
the right natural motives, which urge us to the 
path of happiness and duty. 

Lastly y — In reasoning upon the general 
tenor of scripture, many are led to assume, 
that man must be convinced of the entire and 
unmitigated depravity of the creature, before 
he will be disposed to receive with befitting 
gratitude the mercy of the Creator ; because 
men are too often arrogant in their virtues, 
and humbled only by a sense of their vices. 
But, it may be answered, that truth is no 
more to be warped lest the prejudices of 
men be brought into play against it,^ than in 
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order to enlist these into its service. Of him 
who received the best, as of him who has re- 
ceived the worst nature, it may, ynth equal 
truth, be said, that he has nothing but what 
he has received. Still it behoves the former 
to be aware of his greater responsibility ; and 
this truth must not be concealed from him, in 
order that he may not pervert it into a ground 
of vanity or pride. There is falsehood and 
danger, not truth and safety, in the person 
who has received ten talents acknowledging 
only one. Let us pursue this scriptural ana- 
logy to the day of account. He who has 
doubled the capital assigned to him, be it one, 
or be it ten talents, has but done his duty 
equally in reference to the means intrusted to 
his care. He, therefore, who restores twenty 
talents may have no more ground for pride 
towards man, or arrogance towards God, 
than he who has only two talents to restore. 
Whether he has any, even the least ground of 
claim, will be best seen by estimating the 
value of that which he claims compared with 
the value of that on which he founds the claim. 
Yet it is not advisable, for it is not true and 
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it IS dangerous, to require him who brings 
twenty talents to acknowledge that he hias 
only brought two. In reference to that which 
is claimed, twenty talents may, with equal 
truth, be said to be but filthy rags. They 
are, as it were, atoms of obedience compared 
with a world of promise. Yet, as they are 
atoms which each human emmet must be 
careful to bring with him, it behoves us neither 
to over-estimate their valtit^ nor to under-esti- 
mate their importance. In reference to our de- 
serving the reward they are as nothing; but 
in' reference to our receiving the reward they 
are, not indeed every thing, but they are 
indispensable. 

We feel no surprise at these sounder rules 
of interpretation being neglected. The indo- 
lent find it more easy to take the first obvious 
meaning of a passage, than to submit to the 
laborious process of estimating its relation to 
.many other passages. On the other hand, 
the lovers of excitement delight in the stimu- 
lant of a belief in natural weakness and de- 
pravity being suddenly convertible into a state 
of/power and purity; but find less to interest 
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them in that more sober estimate, from which 
neither transport nor despair can be derived. 
When that indolence, and this love of strong 
excitement, are united (as is commonly the 
case in the enthusiast), both the mode of 
searching the Scriptures, and the conclusions 
respecting human corruption, which we have 
been deprecating, will be preferred. 

This principle is indeed constantly to be 
borne in mind, that an exaggeration of the 
doctrine of human corruption necessarily leads 
to an exaggeration of the doctrine of divine 
grace. For it is first admitted, that the heart 
of man is altogether worthless; and then, 
every good thought and right feeling is as- 
cribed, not mediately through the better 
powers of our nature to the Giver of all good ; 
but immediately to a supernatural influence. 
We have, in the case of Cowper, traced this 
process from error to error, through the de- 
scending scale of despair. We have seen him 
torturing his feelings and conduct at the tri- 
bunal of an over-suspicious conscience, till he 
succeeded in convicting himself of all that 
was base and heinous. Through the effects of a 
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/melancholy temperament, Cowper was not able 
to ascend, as it were by a recoil, from this 
self-inflicted degradation to the supposed su- 
ipernatural elevation to which Newton's more 
sanguine hopes carried him. The strong sense 
;and vigorous judgment of Cowper prevented 
this happier portion of the ^elf-deception . from 
being realized. Exaggerated estimates of hu- 
man corruption, as he conceived them scrip- 
tural, he did not dare to reject. Exaggerated 
.expectations of. divine grace, as they depended 
for fulfilment on himself, he was not able to 
^reaUze. 

In the history of the human mind there is 
,not a period crowded with more curious or 
important facts, than when the fruit of dis- 
cord is thus thrown amongst the feelings 
and imaginations by the rude hand of the 
enthusiast, and when, in the place of a gra- 
dual process of clear reasoning and the steady 
agency of a judicious discipline, exaggerated 
principles of belief, and exaggerated rules of 
conduct, are adopted. Even a mind which, 
before this trial, was inactive and common- 
place, must be thrown into a fearful state of 
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anarchy. But, we shall be told, to obtain a 
fair field for observation, we must descend from 
the imagination of Cowper, the enthusiasm of 
Newton, and the tender feelings of Guion, to 
the level of ordinary faculties — to the dulness 
of fancy, the weakness of purpose, and the 
coldness of sympathy which compose the ave- 
rage state of human nature. It may be 
answered, if there is little cause for fearing 
ordinary minds being permanently excited by 
the motions of an extravagant and erring spirit, 
there is much greater danger of their sinking 
into that unprofitable laboriousness, which is 
the more common effect of enthusiasm — an 
overburdening the mind with serious thoughts, 
and an attempt, by a forced tone of feeling 
and expression, to escape from a state of 
nature into a state of grace. In all these 
attempts there is a false note which will, from 
time to time, be distinguished in the discord 
between the expression and the matter; the 
former too often assuming a character of ele- 
vation, which the half- veiled worldliness of the 
latter, as seen in mixed motives, ill temper, 
and harsh judgment of others, convicts of 
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self-deceit, and that even when there is not a 
suspicion of hypocrisy. 

We have called this an unprofitable labo- 
riousness of spirit; for if we carry our views 
from feelings and expressions to a consider- 
ation of conduct, we shall often see occasion 
for doubting whether nature is elevated by 
such feelings to any higher state. Man is so 
much the creature of habit, that he may be 
reconciled to conduct which appears to be at 
variance with some of his strongest natural 
tendencies; and a superficial observer may, 
under such circumstances, infer him to be 
governed by motives of a character far above 
the first principles of his nature, when a closer 
examination will clearly detect nature under 
the forms and colourings of habit. When al- 
lowance has been made for that self-deception 
which so willingly believes itself actuated by 
one principle when really actuated by another ; 
(this deception being concealed through our 
yielding to natural motives, under forms so 
unlike their ordinary appearance, as to seem 
to the individual much more elevated motives 
than in reality they are ;) and when we have 
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made deductions for much of what Paley 
would denominate compensation^ the compen" 
sation which adds to the antagonist nattiral 
motive the force deducted from the motive 
attempted to be repressed ; — when these 
and some other allowances have been made^ 
it will not be found that human nature 
has been so much altered, as those, who 
have over-estimated its corruptions, and have 
formed exaggerated expectations of divine 
assistance, are fond to believe. When the 
excitement of an imagination under a supposed 
supernatural influence has subsided, and (ex- 
pressions and feelings have been brought to 
the level of nature and truth, it will be evident 
that what has been mistaken for an operation 
of the Spirit, has not done as much for the 
character as might have been effected by a 
judicious discipline. 

It is by sedulously cultivating habits of 
thinking correctly, feeling properly, and acting 
uprightly in the daily business and intercourse 
of life, that nature is really purified from 'vio- 
lent passion and low desire, and is really 
strengthened in all those geutle and noble feel- 
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ings which are acceptable to God^ to man^ and 
to our own conscience. Let but right conduct 
on sound principles be made the test of Chris- 
tian progress, and that practical good will be 
the result, which is man's reasonable service. 
There will be no want of opportunities for such 
a service. We may apply this discipline to 
every circumstance of life, by asking ourselves, 
as it occurs. How have I felt and acted ? What 
must be the consequence to others and to myself 
of such thoughts and conduct ? How are they 
viewed by Him who knoweth the motive and 
the effect? This is indeed a reasonable ser- 
vice, and conducts to a right spirit and a new 
mind. For, not only is the faith of such a 
servant renewed day by day, but he is grar 
dually led onward to a state very different 
from the ignorance and brutality of undisci- 
plined nature. Happy, indeed, are they who 
have made some steps in such a discipline 
during childhood and youth ; and have ac- 
quired, by early training, a power over their 
feelings and their conduct. .Such persons are 
not left to the painful conviction, that, of what- 
ever attainments they have been made masters. 
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they have not yet been taught the mastery of 
themselves. 

But let us suppose the case of some one who 
is forced to acknowledge the worst of slavery — 
the slavery to bad feelings and bad habits. The 
question arises how he must be freed, not only 
from the future punishment, but from the present 
dominion of sin. Conviction that the feelings 
and conduct in question are grievous to those 
most dear to him ; are destructive of his own 
happiness ; are displeasing in the sight of Him 
who abhors evil, form indeed the first step 
towards repentance. But conviction of the 
truth, as it is constantly forced upon us, so it 
is surely the easiest step in the upward course. 
The difficult parts of that ascent are to do the 
first right actions, and to abstain from the first 
temptations. To state this may seem a reca- 
pitulation of the very alphabet of religious and 
moral knowledge. Yet how many, misled by 
expressions deriving their peculiar force from 
circumstances very different from those in 
which we are placed, imagine that the difficulty 
of becoming convinced of sin is still as great 
as when the Jew had to emancipate himself 
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from ordinances and expectations of a temporal 
Prince, and the Heathen had to relinquish a 
splendid ceremonial, and to adopt a rule of 
life. Under this error they bring the stress of 
the mind to bear on this first conviction ; and 
often appear to expect habits and actions to 
follow necessarily from these beginnings. 
Through this error it is that the convict so 
often exhibits in his death the triumph of a 
martyr, and glories in his conviction and faith, 
as if repentance were accomplished by reso- 
, lutions untried by temptations, and by turning 
to God's laws when the opportunity of violating 
all human laws is at the eve of being taken 
from him. From such a scene the multitude 
return to their homes with a deeply-impressed 
mistake respecting him whom they suppose a 
labourer called at the last hour, and with an 
unacknowledged conviction that repentance 
requires but little space, and that the time 
need not be redeemed. This over-estimate 
of the work of feelings and imagination under 
temporary excitement, and which are so often 
found to produce little permanent effect on 
the principles or the conduct, is a necessary 
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consequence of the errors we have been exami- 
ning respecting human corruption and divine 
grace. More sober views of the good and the 
evil of nature will lead to expectations of divine 
assistance more within the warrant of scripture 
and the evidence of facts ; in a word, will lead us 
from a deep conviction of the defects of our 
own nature to a persevering endeavour to re- 
medy these by the means which are reaUy 
permitted us; namely, by advancing from a 
knowledge of our duty to the gradual formatioQ 
of right habits, and through these, ta that red- 
action on the disposition which conforms it to 
the image of our purer and nobler efforts. And 
when we have used our utmost endeavours at 
any individual excellence, to do justice, and to 
love mercy, it will yet remain that we walk 
humbly with our God, feeling that we have 
nothing but what we have received. 

Let us hotiestly and fairly lay before our- 
selves the maps of our real lives and of our 
known duties, and whereinsoever we have 
gone astray, there let us bring the whole force 
of discipline to restore us to the narrow and 
upward path. Let us say to ourselves, — This 
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seemingly unimportant action is the point to 
which all my eflForts must be directed'* Sup- 
pose the eflfiort to have been made, and to have 
been successful.' Does a well-informed con- 
science (a conscience conversant through scrip- 
ture and reason with its duties) warrant our 
believing that a higher Judge pronounces the 
sentence — "Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant? " Then, indeed, have we the testimony 
of his Spirit, that our part, though not done, 
has been attempted. At each recurring effort 
the difficulty will be less ; the facility will be 
greater. By degrees the individual action will 
begin to flow from habit. Presently,' the habit 
itself will take its rise from disposition: and 
when this is the effect, may we not say thsLt 
a disposition has been created — (a new creature 
when compared with our former selves)? 
Such an upward progress, from knowledge to 
action, from action to habit, and from habit to 
disposition, is that renewal by which we are 
allowed to advance, day by day, from strength 
to strength. He who seeks this change of 
sentiment, actions, habits, and dispositions, in 
real sincerity and diligence, will no more fail of 
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obtaining God's blessing on his endeavours, — 
God's moral blessings in clearer views, in more 
satisfactory actions, in less tyrannous habits, 
in more happy dispositions, — ^than he will fail of 
obtaining God's blessing in the sun's warmth 
and the tender rain on the seed he has sown ; 
no more than he will fail of obtaining the influ- 
ence of gravitation and expansion to forward 
the action of any well-ordered machinery he 
may construct. 

But many are dissatisfied with these real, 
and seek unreal aids. They will not be con- 
tent with what is permitted, but expect (from 
misconceptions of scripture and errors re- 
specting nature), on the one hand greater evil 
than is inflicted, and on the other greater 
good than is allowed. And where they have 
once entertained a vague belief that the esta- 
blished order of events is interrupted, they 
fail not to discern confirmation of their error 
in those unexpected occurrences of good or 
evil, in those sudden excitements of the mind, 
which, partly from the diflSculty of making 
ourselves acquainted with the individual case, 
and partly from its not having been reduced 
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to a general rule, we may, without any direct 
contradiction from human knowledge, refer to 
an interruptive Providence. This belief is 
reasonable and religious, only by contrast with 
that which is even less reasonable and less 
religious. Because the fool has ^* said," in his 
heart, there is no God, and has failed to per- 
ceive that every link in the chain is His work, 
and this, not only in the first origin, but in the 
continuance from day to day ; because, on the 
other hand, the philosopher has too often said, 
in his heart, also, there is no God, and has 
imagined that the countless links of that chain 
can, from their number, support themselves; 
or, to use another illustration, has inferred the 
absence of an architect (like the poor savage 
who, on like grounds, considered our cathe- 
drals hollowed rocks), from the vastness of 
the plan and the multiplicity of the details — 
in a word, because he who has no knowledge, 
and he who has no wisdom have erred alike, 
there be many who run into the opposite 
extreme of believing the course of ordinary 
Providence to be daily and hourly interrupted. 
This appears to be religion, because it is 
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opposed to the atheism of the opposite extreme. 
But is there not impiety in desecrating, as it 
were, the chain of natural causes and effects 
by which blessings are let down to us from 
heaven ? Is there no irreligion in refusing to 
contemplate the order of physical and moral 
nature, as instinct in every part with the wis- 
dom and the power of God ? For, how common 
is the error, and to how much mischief* does 
it lead, of regarding the system of nature; in 
its' moraU if not its physical laws, as an union 
of beggarly elements; and of believing all 
good to depend on frequent interruptions of 
this order ! Hence the secret suspicion, that 
there is arrogance and impiety in considering 
the order of events, when controlled by human 
wisdom and power, to be the appointed means 
of obtaining the objects of Providence — hence 
the unacknowledged hope, that Providence will 
accomplish its ends by interrupting the onkr 
He has established, and He alone supports-^ 
hence it is not clearly seen and gratefully felt, 
that the share each receives of the comnK)n 
good, and of. that evil which, as leading often 
to the greatest good, ceases to be evil, is the 
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special mercy which deserves the especial 
gratitude of each — hence the idle hopes and 
the idle fears which have been the causes of 
the loss of so much happiness and of the 
continuance of so much misery; eflfects which, 
alas! may be too plainly traced in the lives 
of individuals, in the histories of nations, but, 
above all, in the records of the church of 
Christ ! 

Let me beg the attention of those who attach 
importance to that progress of thought, by 
some called experiences,* to a train of reason- 
ing which, though it occupied my attention 
for years, may be briefly stated. It is now 
ten years since I escaped from imminent 
danger through a severe fall. For the mercy 
of this preservation, I desired to be grateful with 
the heart and with the understanding also; 
and, for this purpose, I diligently considered 
the circumstances of that accident. From a 
close examination of these, I inferred, that, in 

* Let me, more especially, entreat the attention of a Divine, 
who has, in one of his admirahle works, expressed a favour- 
able opinion of the Essay on Cowper, but considered the 
article on Newton '* dangerous,** to the arguments I shall 
derive from reason and from the Scriptures. 
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the direction of a fall which endangered life, 
in the force with which I came to the ground, 
and in the position and place in which I fell, 
there was nothing which was not referable to 
established laws of nature. There are many 
events in the life of every one (as, for example, 
the sudden clearing away of a fog, when a ship 
is running directly on a rock, or the rising of 
a wind from a lee-shore, towards which a 
vessel is rapidly drifting), which a grateful 
mind may attribute to an interruption of the 
course of nature, without encountering any 
opposition from science. But there are other 
mercies (such as the action of the magnet, and 
the course of the stars by which the ship is 
steered), referable to an established order of 
events. Now it was to this latter class of mer- 
cies, that my escape appeared to be owing. It 
seemed to demand an equal, or, as it is, an 
established mercy, even a greater degree of 
gratitude, than if it had been effected by an 
interruption of the order of nature. But, it 
gave rise to a very diflFerent train of thoughts. 
I considered myself called to reflect with thank- 
fulness on that admirable conformation of the 
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human frame by which it is enabled to sustsun 
great violence without destruction of life— on 
that wonderful reproductive energy in the 
body, by which severe injuries are so rapidly 
and eflFectually repaired — on that docility of 
the mind by which it learns to guard against 
the recurrence of evils, where it can under- 
stand the cause, and discern the remedy — and, 
lastly, on the important lesson which had re- 
minded me at once of the value and the uncer- 
tainty of life and all its varied blessings, and 
bid me to redeem the time. The system, or 
rather system of systems, by which these 
blessings had been provided, appeared, on re- 
flection, more deserving of admiration for their 
wisdom, and of gratitude for their available- 
ness for good, than had they been interruptions 
of the course of nature. 

I was led, farther, to inquire, respecting 
mercies, which mai/y indeed, be attributed to 
an interruption of the order of nature, without 
any direct contradiction from science, whe- 
ther in these cases, the absence of such 
contradiction does not arise rather from a 
defect of our knowledge of established laws, 
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than from any absence of such laws. When 
I reflected, that comets and eclipses, the very 
phenomena which were once the representatives 
of all that was supernatural in cause and in 
effect, have been subjected to the strictest rules 
of calculation ; and when I recollected, to 
what an extent the certainties of science have 
been ascertained, it appeared highly probable 
that farther discoveries will continue to diminish 
that terra incognita on which the belief of an 
interruptive Providence rests one portion of its 
base ; the other portion, as it will presently be 
shown, being founded on misconceptions of 
scripture. — And when I farther proceeded to 
apply some of the most established and indis- 
putable rules of moral science to the very phe- 
nomena in the lives of Cowper, Newton, Guion, 
and many others, which have been adduced in 
confirmation of this belief in the agency of 
an interruptive Providence, I found strong 
evidence that the appointed order of cause 
and effect had not been interrupted, since 
these very phenomena appeared eminently 
reconcileable to ascertained principles in hu- 
man nature. 
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But should any person, unable to refute these 
arguments, which are derived from the evidence 
human nature supplies, insist upon taking his 
stand on the language of the Scriptures, (how 
thiey have mistaken that language when form- 
ing their estimate of human corruption has been 
shown,) atid contend that the Scriptures are 
true, though every man be proved a har, it may 
be answered, that there is no need to resort 
to the dangerous extreme of opposing religion 
to reason by thus making the doctrines of 
scripture irreconcileable with an already large 
and a constantly increasing evidence from 
sound knowledge. It is such interpretations 
of the Scriptures which cause this unholy 
strife. 

If they insist upon adhering to the letter, 
they should be reminded that promises of 
manifest interruptions of the course of nature 
are contained in the Scriptures ; promises 
neither expressly limited as to time, nor ex- 
pressly revoked. If then they insist, on ad- 
hering to the very letter, it becomei^ incumbent 
on them to show that mitacles are continued. 
But if thev allaw the evidence of facts to 
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convince them that such promises were inteojled 
to be limited to the times in which a body of 
proof was to be established, and were intended 
to cease when that proof was complete, th^y 
are bound to assign good reason for refusing 
the already strong and increasing evidence from 
facts, that the promises of insensible interrup- 
tions of nature were intended not to be of force 
after the establishment of Christianity. 

We admit that in relinquishing the continu- 
ance of sensible interruptions of the course 
of nature, and believing the continuance of in- 
sensible interruptions, they take up a strong 
and well- fortified position. We acknowledge, 
say they, that we have no test of the truth 
of what we assert, except what we conceive 
to be the language of the Scriptures ; but then 
our opponents have no test of the falsehood 
of our assertions, except in so far as they can 
show that our interpretation of scripture is 
erroneous. It is doubtless a well-fortified 
position, but it is not tenable. Contrary to 
their assertion, it is assailable by natural as 
well as by scriptural arguments. Let us first 
try it by the test of the former. 
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/Already the very possibility of insensible in- 
terruptions of nature is excluded from all that 
iarge portion of knowledge throughout which 
the certainties of scienbe have been obtained. 
For example, the stars cannot change their 
seasons or alter their courses without the in- 
terruption being perceived, not only by the 
scientific astronomer, but by all who go down 
to the sea in ships. Yet there is probably 
no order of nature of which an interruption 
might be made so beneficial to thousands and 
tens of thousands, as that which should enable 
mariners to ascertain at some critical moment 
their situation, and to give a right direction to 
their course. Is it answered, that such an 
interruption of nature would be as injurious 
to some as it would be beneficial to others, 
and that therefore it is not granted? — Let us 
remind such reasoners, that by an interruption 
of the order of nature like that which appeared 
to the sight of St. Paul without appearing to 
Jiis attendants, ^* who saw no man," the good 
might be obtained and the evil avoided. Or 
if it be urged that the very benefit to be de- 
rived to the mariner from the course of the 
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stars depends upon its coincidence with a rule, 
and that therefore the interruption is not grant- 
ed ! — let us remind such reasoners that were 
the interruption of nature which caused the 
star to rise in the moment of danger, also to 
cause the index of time to be altered in the 
degree required, this interruption of nature 
would produce the beneficial effect intended. 
But still the interruption would be all but 
manifest to those who had observed the progress 
of time near upon the moment of interrup- 
tion. 

Let us take a more simple case. Does the 
chemist or the mechanic find the fruits of his art, 
if we may apply that metaphor to the produce 
of natural powers from which they derive 
their daily bread, increased some fifty and 
some a hundred fold in answer to his neces- 
sities or his entreaties ? Here, let it be remem- 
bered, none of the diflSculties which have to be 
provided against in the case of an apparent 
alteration in the course of the heavenly bodies, 
can be asserted to occur. A change in the 
product of the working of a machine, oir of a 
chemical combination, would be confined to the 
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individual benefited. Still this interruption 
of the course of nature could not be insensible 
to the mechanic or chemist himself, who knows 
what effects are, and what according to his rule 
ought to be, produced by the causes he employs. 
Thus, also, in the application of legal justice 
and state policy; as legislation and economy 
are more and more reduced to rules of science, 
there will be less possibility of believing that 
insensible interruptions of the course of nature, 
as in the ancient trials by combat and ordeal, 
(those apt representatives of the unsoundness 
of expecting an interruptive Providence to 
exert its agency on human affairs,) interfere to 
detect crime and protect innocence ; and on 
the other hand, we shall not listen to states- 
men, those at least who assume that honour- 
able name, recommending a policy which is 
founded on expectations that the Almighty 
will warrant some plan of domestic economy 
or international policy which science disap- 
proves, by supporting it by an interruption 
of his own appointed order. 

In a word, as each art is more nearly reduced 
to rules of science, there will be a nearer and 
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nearer approach to rendering every link in the 
chain of causes and effects so visible that the 
introduction of a new link, or the alteration 
of one already in existence, must be perceptible, 
and therefore the very possibility of impercep- 
tible interruptions of nature must be removed. 
And though it is not probable that every art 
will be reduced to this accuracy of science for 
a very considerable length of time, there may 
be, and as it appears to us there is, abundant 
evidence to those who have been driven from 
all the superstitious uncertainties of astrology, 
alchemy, and magic, to the natural certainties 
of astronomy, chemistry and physics, to con- 
vince them of the probability that all uncer- 
tainty about cause and effect exists only in 
our ignorance, not in the subjects of our im- 
perfect knowledge. But let us examine whe- 
ther the language of the Scriptures does give 
any sufficient warrant for expecting a continu- 
ance of insensible interruptions of the course 
of nature. 

The belief, that in Him we live and move and 
have our being — that he is about our path and 
about our bed, and spieth out all our ways — that 
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not even a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
our heavenly Father ^ does not in any degree 
imply the course of nature to be interrupted ; 
but is consistent with the existence of a fixed 
birder and an appointed course, provided always 
that this order and this course be of His ap- 
pointing, fixing and sustaining. Through the 
regular operation of physical laws it is He who 
gives us our daily bread, and all things neces- 
sary to life, as much as if we received these 
blessings by miracles like that of the three 
barley loaves and the two small fishes. In the 
moral world, whenever the better principles 
of our nature, the inward many as they are called 
in Scripture, triumph over our worst propen- 
sities, the law in our members ^ and we are in- 
duced by good motions or sound cautions to 
act rightly, it is He who worketh with us 
both to will atid to do. All physical good 
comes from Him, though it be mediately the 
jefFect of causes whose agency is limited to a 
certain rule and measure ; and all moral good 
is the object for which he has provided suflfi- 
cient means without the necessity of continued 
interruptions of nature. 
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But, it is objected that a distinct Comforter 
is promised to Christians ; a Comforter whose 
agency is peculiar to them, and interruptive 
of nature. But the question arises, whether 
the agency of the Comforter, so far as it was 
interruptive of the course of nature, was not 
withdrawn when the object for which it was 
granted was accomplished? The interruptions 
of nature which were promised, seem to be 
exactly those which were confined to the 
period of the establishment of Christianity. 
The Comforter was promised to the apostles 
as another Comforter; to be sent when Christ 
was withdrawn from them, and when they 
should begin to teach his doctrines without 
the countenance of that Presence,.the very idea 
of whose removal had filled them with sorrow. 
The Comforter was to remind them of all things, 
as many as I have said unto you; that, by recall- 
ing every particular which they had seen or 
heard, it might enable them to set forth a 
perfect declaration to men. The Comforter 
was to lead them into all truth; even those truths 
which had not been revealed to them^ durii^g 
Christ's ministry, because yet they could not 
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bear them. The Comforter was to declare to 
them things to come; not only for their guidance, 
but to enable them to employ the testimony 
of prophecy. And, lastly, the Comforter was 
to bear witness tuith them respecting him ; doubt- 
less by the signs and miracles which are re- 
corded to have been wrought in attestation of 
their preaching. For in the passage which im- 
mediately precedes the promise of the Com- 
forter, they are told that the believer shall do 
the same^ or even greater things^ than Christ; 
and we know that the manifestation of the 
Spirit, which was granted after his resurrec- 
tion, and which, as is said before that resur- 
rection, was not yet became Jesus was not yet 
glorified^ and of which even for some time after 
its being granted the disciples at Ephesus had 
not so much as heard^ did confer these peculiar 
powers. Now are not these powers, which 
the Comforter imparted to the apostles and 
their immediate followers, precisely the powers 
which were granted to them for testimony, and 
were withdrawn from Christians when that 
testimony was complete? The great divine 
to whom I have appealed, and who has lately 

q2 
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urged the promise of the Comforter as a ground 
for expecting the continuance of insensible in- 
terruptions of nature, dwells on the assurance 
that it was to abide with them for ever. But it 
is to Them, namely, the apostles, that the pro- 
mise is made; and the term /or ever extends 
the duration of that promise to the end of thdr 
lives ; exactly as the term for ever is used in 
reference to the fig-tree, when it is said no fruit 
shall grow on thee for ever. Let us now turn 
to helps which are peculiar to the Christian, 
and yet were not limited to the primitive 
Christians. 

That part of the language of the New Testa- 
ment which is applicable to all times, describes 
the Spirit as working with us *^ both to will and 
to do," and this in no figurative and metaphori- 
cal sense, but by a personal agency. But there 
is no sufficient reason for inferring that any 
interruption of nature is granted in our days. 
All the helps which we derive from the inward 
man, when contending against the law in our 
members J are, like every good gift, of his sup- 
plying. And all the helps which the Christian 
derives from Oospel sanctions of promises 
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and threats, exhortations and warnings^ are a 
grace by which the insufficient powers of nature 
:have been further strengthened. And assuming 
,the Christian helps to be not only of divine 
origin, but to have been of supernatural divine 
jorigin, (that is, to have been sent through the 
testimony of signs and miracles interruptive of 
the course of nature,) is not that language of 
scripture^ which speaks of the benefit of the 
Christian covenant, and sanctions as an admis- 
sion into supernatural privileges, and as a pos- 
session of supernaturally-granted sanctions, 
fully warranted without supposing a further 
continuance of sensible or insensible interrup- 
tions of nature? When we remember, that 
•not only is every help of his giving^ but that 
we could not avail ourselves of that help but 
by the ability we receive from him, (for the 
course of nature is his course, the order of 
nature is his order, and would relapse into 
chaos without his support) ; and when we re- 
member the mode in which the covenant and 
its sanctions were granted, is there not ample 
ground for the language in which Christian 
graces are spoken of, without supposing that 
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language to involve a promise of any further 
interruptions of the course of nature ? 

Should it be objected that the belief that 
Providence works by an established rule, 
removes an incentive to prayer^ and that it 
seems hardly reconcilable to the promise, 
" Ask, and ye shall have ;" it may be an- 
swered, that such promises are manifestly not 
of the extent which they bore, when, for the 
sake of testimony, the voice of faith might say 
unto this mountain. Be thou removed and cast 
into the sea. But although the ordinary course 
of Providence, by which the sun shineth on the 
just, and upon the unjust, and the tower faUeth 
on those who are not sinners above all, is not inter- 
rupted, can it be said that the voice of prayer 
is not heard, when it instructs us to expect, 
receive, and refer our blessings aright ; to look 
to the Giver of all good — to ask proper objects, 
remembering of whom we are asking — and 
never to forget, that the means through whose 
appointed and fixed agency we receive them, 
are of his appointment and fixing ? Does not 
prayer change the machinery of physical and 
moral laws, amongst which the fool is ever in 
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danger of saying there is no God, into the 
agency of ministers which do his will ; and con- 
yert ourselves, from thoughtless and ungrateful, 
to mindful, and, by degrees, grateful recipients 
of his bounty, expecting, receiving, and refer- 
ring all our blessings to Him ? And are not the 
very blessings themselves thus affected by our 
mode of receiving them, increased by our pray- 
ers £rom merely physical to moral blessings? — 
Are they not converted into a kind of blessing 
which, without prayer, they could not have 
become ? 

He who has prayed with the heart must have 
been convinced by the understanding, that the 
blessings we have described are really granted 
to his prayers. But he who has entreated the 
pending of blessings out of the course of phy- 
sical or moral nature, has either been disap- 
pointed or deceived by strong delusion. His 
attention is turned from the appointed causes 
of good, the appointed preventives of evil, 
which Grod's goodness has granted, to unreal 
aids. According to tiiis belief he expects, re- 
ceives, and refers amiss. Often, in disgust at 
his own superstitious hopes, he ceases to 
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expect, receive, and refer, even to that which 
is the real agency of the Divine Power ; and 
practically lives without God in the world. 
Often, by his unreasonable view of Divine Pro- 
vidence, he places a stumbling-block in the 
way of others, and makes a great truth to be 
despised. And, as the world, (so he denomi- 
nates all who differ from him,) sympathise 
not with his errors, so neither does he sym-' 
pathise with that portion of its opinion in which 
the world is correct. Hence sad divisions of 
opinion and feeling arise ; and " one is of 
Paul, and another of ApoUos." 

It is important to bear in mind that this 
question is not idly stirred. It must necessa- 
rily afford an arena, and that at no very distant 
time, on which two parties among the lower 
orders will contend, probably with little dis- 
cretion, and much bitterness. But whatever 
kind of fanaticism may arise, it seems impos- 
sible that the belief of the continuance of ait 
Interruptive Providence, on which "Wesley and 
Whitefield, and their followers, both in and out 
of the Church, have raised their peculiar opi- 
nions, will hold its influence on men's minds. 
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Sounder views of religion must gain ground, as 
the very foundations on which these enthusiasts 
have built are shown to be unsound. 

It will be shown more widely, and perhaps 
more strongly, than in these Essays, that ex- 
pectations of interruptions of the course of 
nature are, to some (as in Cowper's case), the 
foundations of a laborious and ineffectual strug- 
gle, and often of a grievous disappointment; 
to others, (as in the case of Guion), that they 
give rise to the most deceptive feelings and the 
most fallacious imaginations, carrying those 
who indulge them far away from sound sense 
and reasonable conduct ; and even in instances 
where they are united to a happier delusion 
than Cowper could realize, and to more good 
sense than Guion possessed, they yet produce, 
(as in the case of Newton), that kind of hope 
into which no question must be made, and 
which must not he proved, — in which the bolder 
inquirer will find a stumbling-block and a rock 
of offence, and from which the scoffer will 
derive unanswerable arguments, and ridicule 
which cannot be turned aside. And it will be 
observed how far away all these expectations 
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have carried individuals and communities from 
seeking the real objects of Providence, — ^how 
far they have led them into mortification and 
asceticism on the one hand, and into the dreams 
of fanaticism on the odier ; and on either hand, 
into how much bigotry of opinion they have 
betrayed their followers. 

But misconceptions of the agency of Provi- 
dence when influencing great public interests 
have led communities into more fatal errors. 
And though the times are gone by when an 
eclipse of the sun could produce the changes, 
with the fear of which it " perplexed mortals/' 
still there are estimates of ordinary Providence 
which obscure the mercy in pretending to vin- 
dicate the power of God. And though the 
appearance of a comet no longer brings a sword 
upon earth, still there are expectations that an 
extraordinary Providence will interrupt the 
course of nature, which have again threatened 
to arm us with deadly weapons from the arse- 
nals of superstition. 



ESSAY V. 



ON NATURE AND PROVIDENCE. 

How often do we derive our estimates of 
human happiness and the goodness of God 
from means unemployed and objects unat- 
tained! Who would measure the strength of 
the eagle, or the beauty of the butterfly, by 
the callow eaglet or the deformed chrysalis? 
Who would draw his judgment of man's capa- 
city for physical comforts from the hut of the 
savage ? Yet, in estimating moral capabilities, 
we will not wait till the instruments, by which 
the wants of rational creatures are supplied, 
have been brought to as great a completeness, 
and made to bear as directly on the elements 
of moral nature, as the machinery, which mini- 
sters to our corporeal enjoyments through the 
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arts of life, has been made to correspond with 
the principles of physics. "When, on the one 
hand, we consider the violence and injustice 
which prevail over so large a portion of the 
world ; and, on the other, reflect on what might 
be effected were the united wisdom and energy 
of man exerted to establish and extend the 
influence of sound policy and just laws ; we 
cannot but suspect that human nature is still, 
if not weak as the eaglet and formless as the 
chrysalis, yet far, very far from having attained 
the happiness of which it has received the 
capability. 

"We require to be reminded^ that on a fair 
judgment of man's capacities and faculties for 
attaining happiness, a just estimate of the Divine 
nature altogether depends. By degrading the 
nature of man, we impute to the Deity a defect 
of power or an absence of benevolence, and 
measure the providence of God by man's im- 
providence. And unfair as is this judgment, 
we even do not apply it consistently. If any 
policy preventive of evil or effective of good 
is adopted, we are but too eager to claim the 
result for human wisdom and energy ; forget- 
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ting that these only employed the meani?^ and 
attained the objects provided by God's goodness* 
But if any suffer through a defect in human insti- 
tutions, he is told that it is the will of God, 
and that man must submit.* Might it not 
be answered, with equal truth and piety, that 
it is not by the will of God that he is suffering, 
but by the will of man? If man possesses 
faculties for discovering the objects of Provi^ 
dence, and energy to apply the means ap- 
pointed for their attainment, and yet will not 
do what is permitted him, let him have the 

* His impatience, not of <jod*s government, but of man's 
errors, is called a murmuring at Providence ; and his earnest 
desires and efforts to have these errors corrected is re- 
proached as too secular a spirit. He is to be reminded, by 
a misapplication of the Scripture, that ** man is bom to 
misery ;" or to be repressed by being answered, that " all 
power is of God." The benefits derived from the use of 
scripture are not more obvious than this evil which Jias 
Bowed from its abuse. If the former have forwarded, it 
cannot be doubted that the latter has arrested civilization ; 
has turned the hopes and the efforts of men from some of 
the greatest objects of Providence, as if they were undeserv^ 
ing the attention of one "who wants but little, nor that little 
long." May we not labour for bur children's children ? 
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candour to attribute the continuance of evils 
he might avoids and the absence of good he has 
the power of attaining^ to his own improvidence, 
and not to the providence of God. There be 
many who» like the poor Hindoo, make it a 
matter of religious duty to allow the stream 
of nature to rise till it has overwhelmed them. 
There are others who think they shall better 
effect the objects of Providence by controlling, 
like the Lombard, the rising of a stream, which 
the art of man may cause to pour plenty where, 
if left to its own nature, it would bring only 
desolation. 

In Mr. Sadler's work on " Ireland, its Evils 
and their Remedies," population is asserted 
to be "a self-adjusting sacred equipoise, by 
which Nature proportions her numbers to her 
means of sustentation;" and the indignation 
of all who reverence the Divine nature is in- 
voked against those who have been convinced 
by notorious facts and strong analogy, that 
population requires checks of prudence, or 
misery and vice will attend to limit its excess. 

Throughout the whole range of human in- 
terests, let Mr. Sadler point out a single self- 
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adjusting sacred equipoise — a single principle 
which can dispense with the control of human 
prudence, and yet produce all the benefit it 
is capable of being made the means of attain- 
ing. In the varied powers of nature, through 
whose means man obtains food, clothing, and 
shelter, by which he attains health, justice, 
and policy, there is not a single cause of good 
over which prudence has not to keep watch, 
lest, through neglect or misapplication, the 
benefit be lost. The very waters of heaven, 
which fall in ungrudged profusion, and in a 
state fit for all burner purposes, must, or in 
vain will they have been sent, be controlled 
by the prudence of man, and brought, in a 
plenteous and uncostly stream, to every man's 
door. So it is with all our blessings. 

But, if analogy be unfavourable to Mr^ 
Sadler's theory, it is directly contradicted by 
facts. A sum of eight millions deducted from 
a revenue before inadequate to meet the de- 
mands which justice, mercy, and prudence 
enforce, proves but too clearly, that a psuipef 
population, not only may, but actually has, 
become in direct and powerful opposition to 
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the rights of the public creditor and the good 
faith of the state. And, on the other hand, 
the diminution of the real value of human 
labour, caused by the competition of numbers 
for an insuflGicient employment, proves but too 
clearly that a pauper population has already, 
not merely that it may hereafter, become (as 
the wages of the agriculturalist and the weaver 
are evidences) powerfully opposed to the claims 
of the labourer to obtain a comfortable sub- 
sistence from his labour. Is it then in behalf 
of the privilege of lingering out a life in the 
cold obstruction of pauperism that Mr. Sadler 
advocates the right of population to become 
excessive ? 

Suppose his favourite Agrarian theory to be 
capable of affording a temporary alleviation! 
Is the main question respecting the principle 
of population at all affected? Even potato- 
eaters, unless checks to population are adopted, 
will send forth their populous youth and require 
other hivings. Each location on land more 
barren than the last, allowing for the sake of 
argument an eternity of moors, will require 
a larger outlay of capital. But let us admit this 
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capital to be supplied by the savings of the last 
established colony. Will not bands of these 
Autocthones be tempted to leave their rural 
life, and by offering their labour in com- 
petition with that of their more civilized 
neighbours, decrease the wages of the lat- 
ter till every comfort in its turn disappears, 
and at last all are reduced to one level of 
pauperism ? And for those who are unable 
to obtain such employment, or who will not 
work more than is sufficient to turn up their 
daily roots, what will be their business ? The 
poet has wisely sung or said, — 

" Idle people still are found 
Trespassing on Satan's ground ; 
He will find them work to do, 
And he will pay their wages too." 

Might not these sturdy idlers chance to con- 
vince us that the dragon's teeth of the olden 
time are only the potatoes of Mr. Sadler's 
theory ? 

But Mr. Sadler perplexes the subject by 
calling in religion to decide a question of 

R 
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expediency, and proves himself just as strong 
in scripture as we have seen him in analogy 
and facts. The blessing, ** Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth," pronounced 
on that little flock which had to repeople a land 
depopulated by the deluge, is interpreted by 
Mr. Sadler into a command, and made impera- 
tive on multitudes which inhabit countries 
having no vacuum to be replenished. 



" The philosophers of the day," says this anti- 
economist, *' are very witty on such who cant 

* about God and providence ; and one of the 

* first and sublimest passages which revelation 
' puts into the mouth of Deity, * Increase and 
' multiply,' instead of being any longer regarded 
' as the blessing of Providence, is dexterously 

* resolved into an inhibition and a curse, or too 
' often quoted only to be ridiculed. No mat- 

* ter that it harmonizes with the purest feel- 

* ings, and conduces to the best interests of 

* mankind, whether considered in their indi- 
' vidual or collective capacity ; no matter that 

* its breach would defeat the will of the Deity, 

* and degrade and destroy the species ; it is 
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" adverse to the geometric theory, and that 
*' suffices."* 

If Mr. Sadler is determined to apply to one 
state of society rules intended for another, let 
him at least select those which relate to cir- 
cumstances where there is some resemblance. 
The misery of a young family to those who had 
to fly from the siege of Jerusalem with insuffi- 
cient means of support, is a case more in point. 
" The purest feelings," '' the best interests," 
'' the will of the Deity ! " These be " prave 
'ords," as Captain Fluellen would express it ; 
and if Mr. Sadler can, like Ancient Pistol, keep 
the *' pridge " against these economists by 
means of them, truly we shall account him a 
second Horatius Codes. 

In the same strain Mr. Sadler deprecates the 
economists making the word of God of none 
effect by causing the poor to cease out of the 
land. It will relieve this scruple to be re- 
minded, that as poor is a relative term, and 
poverty a relative state, the utmost malice of 

• Introduction, p. 17. 
r2 
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the economists, (who at least do not propose 
to make all equally rich,) cannot cause the 
poor to cease out of the land. Is it not Mr. 
Sadler, who, by reducing men to one level 
of poverty, is in danger of destroying the very 
distinction he so religiously respects ? 

But Mr. Sadler is determined to convict 
these hated economists, not only of being un- 
scriptural, but also anti-scriptural ; for he tells 
us, that the hypothesis of the world becoming 
overpeopled " identifies itself with infidelity," 
because, forsooth, it assumes the eternity of 
the world as a necessary postulate ! ! Now 
there are in this summary of Mr. Sadler's opi- 
nions, (we shall presently quote them in his 
own words,) three errors, and a proportionable 
quantity of confusion. Practical economists, 
let it first be remarked, speak of individual 
states, and leave " the world " to vaguer rea- 
soners ; secondly, they do not assert that even 
individual states "will" become overpeopled, 
except in countries where there is a neglect 
of prudent checks to population ; ancj thirdly, 
granting them to speak of " the world," and 
to say that it '* will " become overpeopled, 
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there seems to our poor apprehension to be 
the more reason for the bringing such a sys- 
tem of misery to an end ; and that persons 
who hold these gloomy anticipations must con- 
template this end with an unmixed gratitude. — 
But we may be supposed to do some injustice 
to Mr. Sadler's meaning : let him then speak 
for himself. 

'* The eternity of the world is necessarily 
*' one of the postulates on which the boasted 
** demonstration is founded. That the earth, 
** which it is confessed on all hands, is at 
" present very inadequately possessed, con- 
" taining probably not a hundredth part of the 
'* population it is capable of sustaining, shall 
" remain till, in the course of ages, it shall 
** become wholly incapable of supporting its 
*' increased numbers, may exist as a mere 
** possible supposition, consistently perhaps 
** with the letter, though not very reconcileable 
** with the spirit of revelation ; but to assert, 
** as a fact, that that period will inevitably 
** arrive, contradicts both."* 

* Introduction, p. 15. 
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This passage was, we feel convinced, written 
with much labour. Perhaps its author may 
remember a scene of Shakspeare, in which the 
difficulties of settling matters of personal 
identity are touched, much as he has managed 
to distinguish between letter and spirit, fact 
and supposition. " This hat," says Launce, 
soliloquising by the help of signs to the full as 
intelligible as those of Mr. Sadler, ** is Nan, 
our maid ; I am the dog — no, the dog is him- 
self, and I am the dog : — O, the dog is me, 
and I am myself: Aye, so, so." In this 
case, alsOj one person saw his way clearly. 
"Aye, so, so." 

On evidence thus strong, and thus powerfully 
urged, Mr. Sadler arrives at his conclusion, 
and is enabled to perorate with considerable 
effect in the following tone of triumph. 

" The distinction between them (the econo- 
" mists' theory and his own), and it is one of 
" incalculable importance, both as to the prin- 
" ciple and its consequences, is simply this ; 
" the one invests human beings with a super- 
" fecundity, which can only be regulated by 
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*' vice or misery, or that which is a compound 
*' of both, and practically more disgusting than 
*' either, * moral restraint :' while the other 
** maintains that the law of human increase, 
** adapts itself to the existing numbers of 
" mankind, and has for its regulator, the 
" prosperity and happiness of the species." 

We cannot help pausing to remark, that if 
Mr. Sadler would '^maintain'' all whom this 
theory has delivered over " to the prosperity 
and happiness" of parochial ** regulators," he 
would be doing a better service to the commu- 
nity than by maintaining his argument in direct 
opposition to analogy and facts. Let us, how- 
ever, proceed with the comparison of the two 
theories. " That the latter, assuming its truth, 
" best comports with the welfare of mankind, 
*' admits of no dispute;" (the same assertion, 
let it be observed, might safely be made, re- 
specting the wildest optimism), ** it priori, 
*' therefore, the presumption is, that it is the 
** law of nature and Providence :" (^ priori y it 
is to be presumed, to all observation of the 
existence of moral and physical evil) " and on 
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"due examination, it will be found that this 
" presumption arises into a certainty."* To 
what, we would ask, is this due examination to 
be directed ? To the danger of decreasing the 
public revenue ? To the evil of decreasing the 
wages of labour ? To the life of cold obstruction 
to which the pauper is condemned ? " Pre- 
sumption rises into certainty!" If by "pre- 
sumption," Mr. Sadler means that boldness 
which consists in opposing an ipse dixit to noto- 
rious facts, and if by " certainty," he means 
that resolute conviction which theorists will 
sometimes entertain in opposition to all evi- 
dence, there is, indeed, much presumption 
and certainty in this theory, of a self-adjusting 
principle of population. 

Arguments it priori! If by £t priori argu- 
ments is meant reasonings from all analogy 
prior to an examination of the individual case, 
it would appear that these would, without a 
single exception, lead us to anticipate that the 
principle of population, like every other natural 
principle, will produce good or evil, according 

♦ Page 18. 
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as it is controlled by prudence, or abandoned 
to neglect. Arguments h posteriori! If these 
are collected from the insufficiency of the re- 
venue, the depreciation of labour, and the 
penury of the pauper, these also are decisive in 
their power of convincing us that excess of 
population is, indeed, a great and increasing 
evil. Laws of nature and Providence! It is 
by confounding these, that we are delivered 
over to the defects, or rather the incom- 
pletion of nature, and fail of ever attaining the 
objects of Providence. Moral restraint! If, 
in truth, there be some means by which the 
misery which is stalking towards us may be 
averted — by which the public burdens which 
have already come upon us, may be lightened — 
by which the wages of labour may be prevented 
from being farther and farther depreciated, it 
will require something more convincing than 
Mr. Sadler's sophistry, and less pernicious than 
his prejudices, to prove that we ought not to 
adopt that check to population. Are not such 
prejudices of a nature to prevent our attaining 
the blessings Providence intends us to en- 
joy? Are they not suited to perpetuate the 
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wretchedness Providence intends us to es- 
cape ? And as that wretchedness, if un- 
checked, must increase rapidly, does not Mr. 
Sadler's prejudice tend to an indefinite aug- 
mentation of our evils? 

" A self-adjusting sacred equipoise by which 
nature proportions her numbers to her means 
of sustentation !" Such is Mr. Sadler's esti- 
mate. And such are the arguments from 
scripture, analogy, and fact, by which this 
doctrine of Providence is supported. Pity 
that so agreeable, so seeming pious a theory is 
altogether unfounded ! An economist who ever 
grounds his opinions on large and accurate 
knowledge, and on the clearest and yet the 
most profound reasoning, gives us an estimate 
very different from that which Mr. Sadler's 
excited imagination, supported by his ill- 
digested learning, has supplied, of the principle 
of population. 

" If the population of England should main- 
" tain its present rate of advance ; if our num- 
*' bers should continue to increase at the rate 
" of more than five hundred persons every 
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" twenty-four hours, and the absolute pro- 
" hibition of foreign com should be conceded, 
*' there can be no question that even though 
** wages should not rise, the price of corn 
** would advance. The constantly increasing 
** additional quantity which must be raised to 
" supply an annual addition of fifty thousand 
'* families, would be raised at a constantly in- 
" creasing proportionate expense. According 
*' to the theory which I am considering, the 
** wages of the labourer would rise in proper- 
" tion. For what purpose would they rise ? 
*' To enable him to consume the same quantity 
^' as before, though the whole quantity raised 
*' would bear a less proportion than before to 
" the whole number of producers ? On such 
" a supposition wages might be ten guineas 
** a day, and corn ten guineas a peck. Ac- 
** cording to the present administration of our 
** poor-laws, which allots to each individual a 
*' definite quantity of corn, to be given by the 
" landlord as relief when not paid by the em- 
** ployer as wages, the whole amount received 
" by the labourer in the two forms of relief and 
" wages might rise, not indeed ad infinitum^ 
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" but until it had absorbed the whole amount 
" of rent and tithes, — had converted the land- 
'* lords and clergy into trustees for the poor. 
*' And this is the state of things which, under 
** the united influence of corn-laws, even such 
** as they are now, poor-laws, and an increasing 
" population, seems gradually approaching."* 

Mr. Sadler's argument on population has 
been selected, because it affords a fair, and, at 
this time, an important instance of the per- 
nicious nature of theories, which tend to per- 
vert the doctrine of an ordinary Providence 
into an excuse for improvidence and impolicy. 
Pretending to be zealous defenders^ and un- 

* Three Lectures on the Cost of obtaining Money. By 
N. W. Senior, A. M. Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Oxford, pp. 8, 9. 

•j- These reasoners, protecting their theories under the 
shield of Providence, put one in mind of the immunity which 
two of the most pugnacious animals in the creation enjoy 
" i* the adage," " the robin and the wren are God's cock and 
hen." It is wonderful how these dii penates have been pro- 
tected by this unauthorized tradition of our childhood. And 
in addition to this advantage, the more quarrelsome has also 
" the magic of a name" to fence him. In Norway he is 
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compromising assertors of the ways of God, 
such reasoners ascribe to the Divine wisdom 
and goodness the worst effects of the folly of 
man. When compared with that class of 
writers who, in acknowledging the evils of 
nature, endeavour to discover the means by 
which Providence intended that they should 
be overcome, Mr. Sadler appears to resemble 
the Pharisee who would not see the misery of 
the traveller that had fallen among thieves, but 
having come where he lay, and having looked 
upon him, passed by on the other side ; whilst 
the economists, who dare to acknowledge the 
evils of nature, and endeavour to discover the 
remedies Providence intends should be applied, 
though scorned by such waiters on Providence 
as Mr. Sadler, are like the good Samaritan, 
who had compassion on the traveller, and 
bound up his wounds. 

respected as Peter Ronsmad; in Germany, as Thomas 
Gierdet, and with us (says Bewick), as Robin-Red-breast. 
Mr. Sadler has laboured so much to *' get Providence on his 
side," not to be on the " side of Providence," and has so 
cunningly (in the old sense of that word), appealed to our 
affections, that he appears the very Robin-Red- breast of 
politicians. 
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It is but justice to the economists to remark 
that it is not they who Jind the fault. The 
worst of which they can be accused is the un- 
gracious task of pointing out a fault already 
in existence. But if, in truth, excess of popu- 
lation is an evil which must degrade the lower, 
and endanger the higher orders; if it be an 
evil which consumes the charity of the middle 
orders, as the deserts of Arabia would drink 
up a summer's shower ; it surely becomes a 
most manifest duty neither to conceal the vast- 
ness of that evil, nor to shrink from declaring 
the duty of arresting it. Otherwise, we are 
already arrived at the fearful times described 
by the historian, quibus nee vitia nostra nee re- 
media pati possumus. If the greatness of the 
evil force upon us the remedy, it has not been 
sent in vain. In such a case, an idle fastidious- 
ness is the most cruel wickedness. 

Let us turn from the consideration of errors 
respecting the agency of ordinary Providence, 
to unfounded expectations of an interruptive 
Providence. But, before we can enter upon 
this portion of our subject, it will be ne- 
cessary to draw attention to another class 
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of evils directly opposed to the ultimate objects 
of Providence. 

Great as is the wretchedness attendant on 
excessive population, there is one source of 
misery which flows with a fiercer, if not a wider 
stream; and, if we were not entirely convinced 
that, in this instance also, man has neglected 
the means by which evil may be prevented, we 
should indeed doubt the possibility of vindi- 
cating the ways of God to man. It is unne- 
cessary to add, that we are speaking of that 
insult to the mercy of God, which, under the 
accredited name of war, commits on the widest 
scale the most atrocious crimes — murder, rob- 
bery, and violation — crimes which, on a smaller 
scale, are proscribed by all civilized commu- 
nities. Let any one cast his eye on the bloody 
page of history,* or on the daily journals of 

* For example, let him take up history at the moment 
when the Republicanism of France was at the eve of splitting 
into factions (which must have remedied the evil, as issues 
drain away corruption), and let him estimate, as it deserves, 
the insanity which moved Austria and Prussia to close up 
those issues by the invasion of " the sacred soil," which 
converted France into one great camp. Military men and 
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heroic and national murders, and ask himself 
whether the picture is in the least degree 
aggravated. Shall we say of these constant 
and destructive wars, that a merciful Provi- 
dence has made a direct provision for their 
production; or, shall we say that they are 
strange and portentous imperfections of which 
we can give no account, but are convinced of 

statesmen are too much given to look upon the wars and 
treaties of the Revolution with " the pride of art." To a 
judgment which can neither admire the ferocity of bull-dogs, 
nor the craft of foxes, nor think that men are placed in the 
world to worry and to steal, the picture excites indignation 
and disgust. When, for example, we read the disquisitions 
of two English officers, on this pithy question, " whether the 
laws of war justify the putting to the sword all the inhabitants 
of a town which has resisted beyond the rules of art," we 
seem to form an idea of the elevating nature of the trade of 
blood. Of course, I am not speaking of the noble spirit, 

" Who, with a courage of unshaken root, 
In honour's field advancing his firm foot, 
Plants it upon the line that justice draws, 
And will prevail or perish in the cause." 

It must be remembered that this spirit is not the cause of wars, 
though its abuse may often perpetuate them. 
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their being directly opposed to the most im- 
portant and most manifest designs of Provi- 
dence ; and which we believe it to be the 
intention of God's wisdom and goodness to 
remove, whenever man's reason is at length 
raised to some just conception of His will, and 
human energy is at length determined to carry 
the plans of His goodness into effect? Are we 
convinced that it is the object of his Providence 
that the physician's skill and care should remedy 
diseases ; and shall we doubt that the task is 
assigned to the enlightened legislator's skill 
and care to prevent this most destructive of all 
the plagues which afflict mankind ? 

Yet, had it been consistent with the designs 
of Providence to arrest these miseries by an 
interruption of the course of nature, can it be 
believed, that this blessing would not have pre- 
vented some of the innumerable abominations 
of desolation which the folly and wickedness 
of man have perpetrated ? Would that history 
of cruelty and suffering have been permitted to 
the Spaniards in Peru? Would the misery of 
the Spanish people have been permitted to the 
French invaders? Would the armies of the 
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ambitious despot have devastated every nation 
in Europe^ and in their turn sunk amidst the 
bitterest sufferings in the snows of Russia? 
If, with the mission of the archangel^ it could 
be possible to open the very gates of death, 
and to summon to appear before the Almighty 
the countless myriads who have perished in the 
field of battle, in the land devastated by war, 
or in countries exhausted and worn out by the 
reckless and cruel waste which the game of 
death requires, surely these victims would be 
sufficient to bear testimony that it never has 
been — sufficient also to establish a probability 
that it never will be, by an interruptive Pro- 
vidence that this stream of tears and blood 
will be dried up. And, when we look forth 
into the beautiful, and in so many respects the 
happy world, made subject to man's senses,— 
when we look into that nobler world of intellect, 
in which there is so much of kindly and good 
feeling, and so much of elevated thought,— 
shall we dare to say this miserable disease, 
this wretched error of war, will last so long as 
the sun and moon endureth ? In -other words, 
shall we believe that the Almighty has made a 
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provisian for the <5ontinu€d misery of his crea- 
tures ? Dare any one to acknowledge thkt he 
believes in this impiety ?* Mtsiy we not rather 
hope that for this> as for every real evil in nature 
(for there be many evils of our own imagining), 
there is a peculiar remedy provided, which, 
according to the system of Providence, is left 
to man's reason to discover, and to the energy 
of his will to apply ? That the wretchedness, 
arising to individuals and nations from excess 
of population may be checked, appears to 
the soundest minded men not doubtful. Thkt 
the miseries of the expenses of law, and of the 
uncertainty and delay of right, are not essential 
to the administration of justice, must be ad- 
mitted by ev^ry one who has not bound him- 
self to observe and defend a defective system. 



* If war can be prevented by any policy, and man will not 
use this means of prevention, is not the Divine justice clear 
when it is judged ? But if there be no means of making wars 
to cease, I see not how the most pious can escape a frightful 
conclusion. Creation as a system, as well as each creature, 
ought to be judged by its perfect state ; and, till that state is 
arrived, no fair judgment can be formed either of the whole 
system, or of any of its parts. 

s2 
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And when we see the car of war mowing down 
health and strength^ and youth and manhood, 
can we doubt that there is some awful neglect 
of the means by which it is intended that maQr 
kind should attain one of the most important 
objects of Providence ? 

Is it education that will teach, even the 
poorest and least-instructed, the cost of war; 
so that nations, at length become reasonable, 
and feeling themselves accountable to man and 
to God, will no longer allow this insane folly 
and atrocious wickedness ? Shall we, they will 
say, condemn our children to heavy burdens 
of taxation, and to all the wretchedness of an 
exhausted people ? Shall we reduce the scene 
of warfare from a flourishing and happy country 
to a wasted wilderness ? Shall we slay, torture, 
and mangle thousands of our fellow-creatures? 
And then will they at length take the blas- 
phemy and reproach, and spread it before the 
Lord ? And then at length, when a whole peo- 
ple shall be taught to speak one voice of sound 
reason and right feeling and true religion, shall 
not a hook be put into the nose, and a bridle 
into the mouth of this Homicide? One man 
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standing near another, says the oldest historian, 
describing the progress of opinion, quietly talked 
of these things ! 

Or if it be too much to hope that the 
popular voice, (exerted,^ as it so often has been, 
to trumpet the cause of ignorance, prejudice, 
and violence,) shall be harmonised to the 
system of Divine Providence, can it be doubted 
that Public Opinion, — that calm but firm con- 
viction, which, rising from knowledge and judg- 
ment, is making its steady way throughout the 
middle ranks of every civilized country, — will 
be unanimous in the estimate it forms of war, 
and in its determination to prevent a recur- 
rence of that silly and atrocious game of 
princes and people ? 

Would that the whole human race could 
have been present when Louis the Eighteenth 
set foot on the shore from which the madness of 
aristocracy and democracy had made him a wan- 
derer ! It was a lesson never to be forgotten ! 
Where, great king, was the privilege of royalty ? 
Where, fellow-citizens, were the chimeras of 
republicanism? And where were the millions 
who had fought on either side? But, above all, 
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what had that misery and destruction effected, 
which a little soond sense and right feeling 
might not have accomplished by. the steady 
progress of public opinion ? 

It is notorious that expectations of inter- 
ruptions of the course of nature have ever been 
favourable to war- How nmny miUions did 
they not carry to the war in the Holy Land ! 
And it is this very hope which, even in our own 
times, has nearly overwhelmed the voice of 
right feeling and sound judgment. 

There is a page of prophecy from which in- 
centives to war have been derived, nK>re power- 
ful towards exciting the sympathy of the people 
than any other argument. A summary of the 
various predictions which have been supposed 
to be contained in that mysterious page, has 
been given in the work of its latest expositor. 

*' The conjectural extravagancies on the 
** number of the beast would make a long and 
'^ erudite treatise. The mystical xK)tions> ta- 
" nexed by the Jews and the Greeks to letters 
** and numbers excited this fruitless' ingenuity ; 
*Vand one of the most extraordinary ciccum- 
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** stances in the subject is the variety of words 
** which numerically correspond to the 666 ; 
" O HiiKrrnjs, the conqueror, Antichrist, Fevaepticos, 
" Genseric, the Vandal invader, &c. St. Jerome 
** finds it in Eviva9, a serpent-finder. It is in 
** BeveSi^KTos, the name of several popes. Gro- 
** tius finds it in OvXttwj, a name of Trajan. It 
" has been tried upon Luther's name, and found 
** in the fabricated word AovOepava. And also 
*^ in ^a^ov€io9, a Saxon, in allusion to his birth. 
" Bishop Walmsley finds it in Maofiens, Maho- 
" met. Mr. Wrangham in ATrocrra-ny^, an Apo- 
** state ; and among the latest conjectures is 

** The Latin names are still more numerous, 
" and equally useless. * Vicarius filii Dei.' — 
** ' Ludovicus.'— * Silvester secundus.' — * Linus 
** secundus.' — *D. F. Julianus Caesar Athens,' 
** &c. See * Clarke on the Dragon, Beast, and 
'* False Prophet.' 

" The Popish interpretations of the Apo- 
** calypse by Bellarmin and others have not 
" been adverted to in this volume, for they are 
*^ occupied in the hopeless labour of fixing 
** on Pagan Rome all the descriptions and 
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" denunciations that belong to the Popedom, 
*' Boundless perplexity must be the conse- 
" quence of so essential an error in principle ; 
" and the few Popish works on the subject 
" seem to be unread even by their own 
'* communion."* 

** The labour of enumerating all the arrange- 
ments that have been proposed for the Apo- 
calypse, would be so useless to the reader, 
that I shall confine myself to as few remarks 
as possible. Those arrangements may be 
placed in two classes. The older commenta- 
tors, Sir Isaac Newton, Mede, Bishop New- 
ton, Daubuz, and others, generally conceive 
the Seals, Trumpets, and Vials, to have been 
series, at once consecutive and comprehend- 
ing each other ; the last Seal containing the 
Trumpets, and the last Trumpet the vials; 
the Seals ending with the conversion of Con- 

* Croly*s Apocalypse, pp. 467, 468. — I shall make no apo- 
logy for borrowing largely from this important document — 
important, not in itself, but from the public attention which 
the millennium writers and speakers have directed to the 
subject. 
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stantine, the Trumpets detailing the subver- 
sion of the Western Empire, and the Vials 
the general fall of the Church of Rome, 
** The latter commentators, who have chiefly 
written since the beginning of the French 
Revolution, have changed the interpretation 
of the Vials; and, nearly preserving the 
former scheme of the Seals and Trumpets, 
as to succession and objects, have devoted 
the whole seven Vials to a consecutive view 
of the Fall of the French monarchy ; a re- 
markable error; they containing nothing on 
the subject. 

" Dean Woodhouse conceives the Seals to be 
a prediction of the state of the Church from 
the apostolic age to the end of the world ; the 
Trumpets a distinct series representing the 
persecutions of the Church; and the Vials, 
the spiritual impurities and afflictions visited 
on its enemies. 

'* Pastorini (Bishop Walmsleyj conceives the 
three series to begin at the same period. 
The first Seal, the first age of conversion 
after the Pentecost, — the first Trumpet, the 
early sufferings of the Church, — and the 
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** first Vial the simultaneous disturbances of the 
*' Roman empire ; the three series proceeding 
** with a detail of the sufferings and triumphs of 
** the Church of Rome to the close of the world. 
^* Those arrangements cannot all be right; 
'^ and if the one already proposed in this 
** volume be right, they are all wrong ; for it 
*' essentially differs from them all.* It must be 
** unnecessary to go into the proof of their in- 
** adequacy to explain the Apocalypse ; the 
** sufficient evidence is, the * doubt of their 
** interpretations which remains on the minds 
" of pious men ; and the public doubt whether 
" the prophecy is capable of being interpreted 
** at alL"t 

Of a text of such difficult interpretation, it 
would, we humbly conceive, become the most 
profound commentator to speak with diffidence. 
And if his inquiries into its meaning led him 
to believe that it predicted events involving 
great misery, more especially to his oum 
country, it might be expected from a man of 
humanity not to proclaim this will of Fate, till 

* ! ! ! f Croly's Apocalypse, pp. 459, 460. 
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he had some special assurance ,both of his 
interpretation being correct, and himself re- 
quired to bring this sword upon earth; — not 
till he could say with the Roman, ** I have 
suffered heavily by sore disease, and by, the 
loss of those nearest and dearest to me : I feel 
that a dispensation is laid on me; yea, woe is 
me if I proclaim not this dire prediction;" — 
not till he could give such evidence, that he 
had concealed the fearful secret till it could 
be hidden no longer, would a man > of right 
feeling make public such an interpretation of 
such a prophecy. We have among us a Pro- 
phet less diffident of his mission, and less 
tender of the safety of those to whom he 
believes himself to be sent. 

'* The circumstances which led me to the 
** task are briefly these. 

" Some years since, in a castuil* reading of 
" the Apocalypse, I was struck with the ap- 
*' parent reference of the elevfjnth chapter, 
*' that of * the two witnesses,' to one of the 
** most extraordinary events of our time or 

« f f I 
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^' any other, — the abjuration of religion by a 
"government and people! a circumstance 
" perfectly alone in the history of the world. 
*' But I further found that this event was 
** declared to mark the conclusion of an aera, 
" on which the whole chronology of the Apo- 
" calypse was fixed, — ^the well-known * twelve 
" hundred and sixty years,' which in their 
** turn were declared to mark the papal supre- 
" macy from the time of its commencement 
** until the cessation of its * power over the 
** saints,'— its power of persecution."* 

" In stating the arrangement of this pro- 
" phecy, I shall no more than allude to those 
" which are to be found in the commentators. 
*' The present arrangement, the interpretation, 
" and the general system will be found widely 
** different from those of all my predecessors. 
" So far as can depend on original inquiry, 
'* the entire is original. The notes are already 
"acknowledged. In the multitude of writers 
** on this subject, it is perfectly possible that 
'* some points may have been anticipated of 

* Croly, p. 12. 
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** which I am not; conscious. But, at least; 
*' from the principal writers of late years, who 
** may be presumed to have ascertained the 
" most important of those points, the present 
" work will be found remarkably distinct."* * 

** The Apocalypse thus assumes the rank 
** not merely of an elucidation of the divine 
** will, nor of an evidence of Christianity, but 
** of a WARNING, of the highest and most 
'* pressing nature, to all men, in. the entire 
** range of human society. It is not the mere 
'' abstract study of the theologian, nor: the 
" solitary contemplation of the man of piety ; 
" but a great document addressed to the 
'* mighty of the earth ; Wisdom calling out, 
'* trumpet-tongued, to the leaders of national 
" council! ; the descended Minister of Heaven 
^* summoning for the last time the nations to 
** awake to the peril already darkening over 
*' their heads, and cut themselves loose from 
*' those unscriptural and idolatrous faiths, with 
" which they must otherwise go down ; the 
*' Spirit of God commanding the . teachers and 

* Page 41. t !!! 
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holders of the true faith to prepare them- 
selves by a more vigorous cultivation of their 
talents, by a vigilant purity, by a generous 
and hallowed courage, for that high service 
of God and man in which they may so soon 
be called on to act, and perhaps to suffer; 
and proclaiming to all men alike the infinite 
urgency of redeeming the time before the 
arrival of a period, that to the whole world 
of idolatry. European and barbarian, shall 
come with a civil ruin, of which the sub- 
version of Jerusalem was but a type ; and 
with a physical destruction, that can find no 
parallel but in the inevitable fury of the 
deluge."* 



Searching through the history of eighteen 
hundred years, Mr. Croly selects the facts 
which square with his hypothesis (of which it 
may be sufficient to say, in the words of the 
Greek historian, speaking about another opinion 
equally deficient in point of evidence, ** For 
my part, I decline deciding on such a matter ; 
but I may observe that any thing may have 



* Pages 6, 7, 
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occurred in so long a period of time,") and 
having by these means built up an hypothesis, 
involving the most tremendous consequences, 
Mr. Croly called, and by his book is still calling, 
on the councils of the nation, (will it he cre- 
dited !) at once to adopt his interpretation, in 
preference to the innumerable others which 
have been advanced, and to allow it to 
decide their policy, however much it may be 
opposed to judgments themselves had derived 
from a diligent consideration of the ordinary 
course of God's providence. 

** The reckoning backwards gives us 533, the 
** reckoning forwards from 533 gives us 1793, for 
** the close of the 1260 years of the persecution 
" of the true doctrines of Christianity. We 
" are thus shown to be, at the present hour, 
" in the 3Bra immediately preparative to those 
" great events which shall sternly try the 
** moral constancy and vigorous faith even 
'* of the Christian, tear off the feeble disguises 
'• of the hypocrite and the corrupt, extinguish 
" ambition, cupidity and cruelty in their own 
'* blood, bury superstition in the ruins of its 
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'* own profligate altars, and with the footstep 
" of a descended Deity trample down the evil 
'' of mankind, and clear the world for the 
*' throne of Providence in its visible power, — 
" beneficent, glorious, and eternal."* ** Thus 
'* the Vision of the Church terminates, like the 
" Seals, Trumpets, and Vials, in an universal 
'' wart."t 

** Whatever be the lot of those to whom 
" error has been an inheritance, woe be to the 
" man and the people to whom it is an adop- 
** tion. If England, free above all nations ; 
** sustained amidst the perils which have co- 
" vered Europe before her eyes with burning 
** and slaughter; and enlightened by the fuU- 
" est knowledge of Divine truth, refuse fidelity 
'* to the compact by which those matchless 
'* privileges have been given, her condemna- 
'* tion will not be distant. But, if she faith- 
" fully repel this deepest of all crimes, and 
"refuse to place Popery side by side with 
*' Christianity in the temple of the state, there 
" may be no bound to the sacred magnificence 

* Page 231. t ! ! ! J Page 257. 
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** of her preservation. Even the coming terrors 
*' and tribulations of the world may but aug- 
" ment her glory ; like the prophet in the mount, 
*' even in the midst of the thunderings and 
" lightnings that appal the tribes of the earth, 
" she may be led up, only to the nearer vision 
^* of the Eternal Majesty ; safe in the time 
** of the universal trial, and, when that time 
** has past, to come forth from the cloud, with 
" the light of the Divine presence on her brow, 
"and in her hand the law for mankind!"* 

Mr. Croly has urged us to measures which 
he acknowledges would be the commencement 
of an universal war ! . And, though little impor- 
tance is to be attached to this opinion, so far 
as it is founded on the expectation, " that the 
prophecy (or rather its interpretation), might be 
fulfilled," there is strong evidence from other 
sources of the probability of such a consum- 
mation. There was, on the one hand, the ac- 
knowledged weakness of divided counsels, both 
throughout the nation and amongst its rulers ; — 
there was the necessity of profound peace to 

* Preface, pp. xv. xvi. . 
T 
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restore the national energies exhausted by war; 
and this necessity was evidenced by the dis- 
content as well as the distresses of the people ; — 
and there was a deep and increasing convic- 
tion of the cruelty of religious wars, and of the 
inexpediency, in particular, of a war with Ire- 
land. On the other hand, there was a spirit of 
resistance pervading the whole Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland, as it were one man ; — ^there 
was a system of union, complete in its or- 
ganization, and headed by men of ability and 
resolution, only too eager to push matters to 
extremities ; — and there was that most danger- 
ous of all feelings, indignation at what appeared, 
to themselves at least, religious oppression. 
What must have been the consequence of such 
a state of strong excitement, but a protracted 
struggle, more murderous than war, and yet 
rather deserving the name of a petty civil strife? 
A Vendeean or rather a Chouan war in the bogs 
of Ireland ! — ^And is there not the very strongest 
probability that the protraction of this rebellion 
would have ended in what Mr. Croly calls 
" an universal war?" 
The embers of Romanism, now waxing fainter 
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and fainter under the full light of reason and 
religion, would have been rekindled by the 
first act of national violence perpetrated in 
Ireland. The persecuting spirit of that reli- 
gion would once again have put on the form 
of an angel of light. Romanism, become the 
champion of Ireland, would have changed her 
watch-word — in France, from a sign of con- 
tempt and weakness to a signal for individual 
enterprise and national honour — in Spain, from 
a heavy spell of bigotry to the wild and in- 
spiriting war-cry of fanaticism. Romanism, 
become the champion* of Ireland, would have 
regained her influence over the minds of men. 
And what help could have been expected even 
from Protestant States? America, in her ambi- 
tion and jealousy, might have forgotten our 
common faith, and chosen this hour for an 
ignoble vengeance. How deeply, how im- 
measurably, are we indebted to the policy and 

* Either Romanism would have seized so favourable an 
opportunity to rally her children once again around her, or, 
the political spirit of the religion is extinct, and no danger 
adequate to that attending their exclusion could accrue from 
admitting the Irish Catholics. 

T 2 
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the firmness of our senators, which has turned 
aside this ill-omened strife. The cross has 
been raised — the voj^ Dei has again been heard 
-—and millions have been at the very eve of 
destruction. 

We are not considering the Commentary on 
the Apocalypse as deserving the attention 
^e have given to it, except as it is a represen- 
tation of the more vague and indefinite persua- 
sion of thousands,* that we ought to have relied 
on the aid of an Interruptive Providence, and 
not have listened to the vain philosophy of 
human wisdom. The expectations Mr. Croly 
has encouraged are consonant with the very 
errors we have been exposing; namely, the 



* To whom I would beg to suggest a sound argument for 
their consideration. — If the prophecies of the Apocalypse 
naist be accomplished by an interruption of the course of 
nature, there is no need of any departure from sound policy 
to carry them into effect. If they be predictions of what will 
happen in the course of nature, still it is unnecessary to de- 
part from sound policy. Their very evidence as prophecies 
would be diminished, if it could be suspected that their ac- 
<;omplishment was produced by the determination of the 
believer to carry them into effect. 
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hopes that interruptions of the course of nature 
will be vouchsafed to individuals ; and practi- 
cally receive an additional countenance from 
the views of Providence held by Mr. Sadler, 
though his opinions when examined are 
found to proceed from different, but an equally 
erroneous principle. Such expectations were 
about to prove as pernicious as they are un- 
founded. Is it necessary to wait till the fated 
year has elapsed, in order to be convinced that 
to expound a prophecy so mysterious as that 
contained in the Apocalypse, before the facts 
it predicts shall have actually occurred, re- 
quires a spirit as supernaturally Inspired a^ 
that which dictated the prophecy.^ Can we 
believe, on the ground of a happy guess (if 
indeed it be a happy guess) — pursued through all 
the ma^es of clever conjecture (if indeed they be 
clever conjecture) — that it is given us to know the 
times and the seasons which the Father has put 
into his own power ? Shall the prophet come 
down with his interpretation, and the children 
of the prophet, from Dan even to Beersheba, with 
their belief, and bid the rulers of their people 
be convinced, that they, the prophets, have the 
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mission of Deborah to the son of Abinoam, and 
that all policy is out of place because the stars 
in their courses will fight against Sisera? If 
there had not been thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, who held, however vaguely, such opi- 
nions — and that in consequence of their having 
adopted the erroneous views of Divine Provi- 
dence, which we have attempted to expose in 
the instances of Cowper, and Newton, we 
should not have entered on this invidious but 
important portion of the argument. Mr. Croly's 
Commentary, like Mr. Sadler's politics, has 
only been adduced as a reductio ad absurdum 
of the principle. It is the example, **the mu- 
tato nomine de te fabula narratur^^ that is valu- 
able. But it is not in the derision of satire, 
amusing itself and its readers with the infirmi- 
ties of nature, that we would indulge. It is 
the deep conviction that the most real and 
enduring evils are produced by the most un- 
real causes, 

** Somnia quae vitae rationes vertere possint 
Fortunasque tuas omneis turbare timore/* 
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that we should feel the greatest satisfaction 
in having produced.* 

* When feeling and imagination are appealed to as the 
vox Dei, the step from Placentia to Palestine is easy. How 
rarely is it possible to resist this torrent with any success. 
Clear, strong, and constraining arguments derived from 
scripture and reason, urged with the simplicity of conviction-^ 
and acute and striking observations drawn from an acquain- 
tance with human nature, and thrown out with the marks 
of truth and originality, may do something. In general 
we may be prepared to witness the triumph of enthusiasm. 
Hearers sympathize with this excitement, and are not willing 
to estimate their own feelings at their real worth. They 
wish to be strongly moved in feeling and imagination, not to 
be settled in clear conviction. It has been said that the 
ministers of the Church have derived instruction from the 
Methodists. If it be intended to be asserted that they 
have been taught a lesson of strong zeal, close union, popu- 
lar oratory, and the practice of preaching the personal cha- 
racter of Christ instead of lecturing on abstract principles, 
it is most true. If it be intended to be asserted that 
some of the Church have derived a spirituality of doctrine 
from the Methodists, I will answer in the words of the 
historian: Ahrol Be ^apTirJTai i^atri eK Baifxovlov fJiey ohBe- 
roQ fjiavfiyai KXeoucvca, ^Kvdritn Be rdig vofidBaig 6fxi\ri<ratrra 
fuv cLKpriTOTrdTriy yevitrdai, Koi cjc tovtov fiavrjvat. In other 
words, we deny that there is any thing divine in these im- 
pressions, but attribute them to that unrestrained imagi- 
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Opposed as they are to individual prudence 
and to public policy, it is happy when these 
dreams are as clearly expressed, as they have 
been by Cowper and Newton, by Mr. Croly 
and Mr. Sadler ; for then they may be brought 
to the test of reason and religion, and found 
wanting. It is when they are vague opinions, 
unacknowledged, except by the initiated, and 
that only to each other, that they are for- 
midable. Then, it is demonstrated, by sudden 
eruptions of popular feeling, how powerful a 
mischief has been hidden under a calm surface. 
By opening a passage to the very causes of 
this evil, as Mr. Croly and some of the mille- 
narians have done, they afford a crater, through 
which the fermenting mass may be made to 
expend its force, and become harmless for 
the future. If the fated year should pass over 
without *' the prophecy being fulfilled," we 
are desirous, not indeed to condemn Mr. Croly 
to the fate of the false prophet, but to erect the 
stones, with which according to the law of 

nation and feeling which our Nomades taught them to 
indulge. 
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Moses he ought to be overwhelmed, into a 
monument of our escape from that fanaticism 
which perverts the great truth, that God 
careth for his own, into the oracular assurance, 

iKavoq 6 0€og TrpoKarfjaOai rciv itovrovy which has 

betrayed thousands and tens of thousands to 
destruction. 

To expect the course of nature to be 
interrupted, sensibly or insensibly, in the 
affairs of nations or individuals, is to con- 
found the dispensation of ordinary Providence 
with the dispensations which a peculiar people, 
and for a special object, is recorded to have 
enjoyed. The more attentively we observe the 
progress of nations to prosperity and their 
relapse to decay, the more convinced shall we 
become that events occur according to a fixed 
connexion of cause and effect ; that fixed con- 
nexion by which virtue and vice, prudence and 
imprudence, receive their natural reward and 
punishment. Man's free agency consists in 
the power which he possesses to discover and 
to avail himself of this connexion. And the 
existence of an over-ruling, or rather of a 
ruling Providence, (for the term over-ruling is 
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often misunderstood to imply interruptions of 
the course of nature,) is evidenced by the 
natural order of events, even unaided by 
human wisdom, carrying the designs of Provi- 
dence so far into effect, that farther and more 
important objects become indicated and the 
means of attaining them discovered. And when 
men avail themselves of these, they are but the 
intelligent instruments of Providence ; they 
are his ministers which do his pleasure. But 
it is of the first importance to be convinced (in 
opposition to Mr. Sadler's conclusion), that 
Nature never accomplishes the entire, or even 
the greater part of the objects of Providence ; 
but, having indicated the objects and disclosed 
the means of attaining them, leaves it to the 
free-will of man to profit by or neglect this 
knowledge. And it is only second in import- 
• ance to this truth, to observe (in contradiction 
of Mr. Croly's interpretation), that Providence 
will not in our times accomplish its objects by 
interrupting the course of nature. Ovrc ^v(ni^ 
oijTe irapa ^wev, neither by the course nor against 
the course of nature, is the rule of ordinary 
Providence. The cessation of war, the adjust- 
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ment of population^ the distribution of justice, 
and the diffusion of knowledge, — in a word, 
the perfecting of all blessings, are yielded to 
human efforts, and are yielded to these only. 

Human happiness is the temple of God's 
glory. As knowledge is extended and civili- 
zation advances, the general design and the 
several proportions of this temple become 
more evident. We observe that its roof can- 
not be supported by creatures of superstition ; 
its aisles ought not to be dishonoured by 
effigies of cruel persecutors ; its sanctuary 
must not be crowded with ascetic and fanatic 
idols. As the true proportions of that temple 
become more evident, it is perceived that the 
full completion of that ** building not raised 
by hands " is not yet effected. Shall we say, 
then, that the rules of this vast and noble 
architecture must be sought in religion, as 
exhibited in a sound and scriptural theology ; 
and in reason, as contemplated in demonstra- 
tive and practical science ? — that the materials 
are the capabilities of moral and physical 
nature? — that the workmen are the wisdom 
and energy of man ?— and that the work is 
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human happiness — the temple of God's glory I 
Or must we expect some overwhelming and 
wide-spreading evil to rouse us from our 
lethargy — to remind us of the period of the 
world's age, and the infancy of many of its 
institutions — to startle us out of our reckless- 
ness into a sense of the true elements of happi- 
ness — and to bid us remember that if our 
progress in the physical sciences prevent the 
ravages of individual disease and public pesti^ 
lence, of barbarous irruptions and wasting 
famines, there is the more need that we be 
protected from moral evils. 

But let us, in admitting hopes that the 
objects of Providence may be more and more 
attained, be watchfully on our guard against 
a fatal error. If we allow ourselves to be 
convinced, that more misery may be removed 
and more happiness be attained, than ignorant 
and uncivilized times have supposed possible, 
let us be aware also that this change requires 
time and the united efforts of the wisest and 
noblest for its accomplishment. We have had 
one fearful warning of the error of supposing 
that the cure of deep-seated evils can be 
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accomplished suddenly, or that so difficult a 
work may be intrusted to the arrogance of 
the empyric or the ignorance and rashness of 
the patient. Let us remember that it is 
only through sacrifices made cheerfully, and 
burdens borne patiently, that there is hope 
of attaining the objects of Providence. The 
gallant vessel is aground, and, to use a 
homely but a forcible expression, it is only 
by a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether, that she can be got afloat. Would 
those who claim the name of Christian men 
prove themselves the most obedient, the most 
steady and the most active of her crew, so 
that every congregation might be a centre of 
energy and patience ;* she might indeed 

* Of the most resolute energy and patience ! Men will 
make exertions as a body, which no individual will have 
the courage and the singularity to make alone. 

Were a family to be involved in great and heavy debts, 
what would be the conduct of a prudent and honourable 
man? He would require his family to economize to the 
utmost, and would begin by setting them the example. 
First, he would decline adding to his difficulties by seeking 
some petty right or avenging some petty wrong, by resort- 
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hold her way through the wild roar of popular 
excitement, and the shoals of faction and in- 

ing to the uncertainties, delays and expenses of law. He 
would adopt a peaceful policy, and leave the war of common 
law and equity, to persons in more flourishing circum- 
stances. Secondly, he would not he desirous of increasing 
his difficulties hy having a larger family to nurture, educate 
and provide for. 

"AXic yap oi yty&rtQy ovZi fUfu^fiai 
'AXX* ktQf TO fuv yLEyunoVj oiKoifuy KoXSiQ* 
IlaT^ac ^e dpiyf/aifi &iiiag ^6fuov efi&y. 

In other words, he would deprecate excess of population. 
Thirdly, he would make an unsparing sacrifice of un- 
necessary expenses. In doing this with firmness, he would 
he surprised to perceive the extent of possible savings, 
and to find that he might be just as happy after that 
sacrifice. Nay, if it led to drawing the ties of domestic 
life closer around him, and stimulated to exertions of head 
and heart, in a word, to home enjoyments which otherwise 
he would not have known, he would become a happier, and, 
in the true sense of the term^ a more civilized man. These 
several savings would enable him to raise direct savings 
on his income towards meeting the demands of his cre- 
ditors- The more effectually these were made, the shorter 
time would they be necessary. Lastly, if the good man 
had some manufacture or trade in his family, it would hardly 
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trigue. Through every danger, the vessel of 
our policy might reach a harbour which it 
has never entered — a harbour, where the sol- 
dier shall shield us from the miseries of war, 
the statesman from the wretchedness of im- 
policy, and the lawyer from the injustice of 
chicane ;* where the people shall not be sacri- 

occur to him, as a very honest or very sensihle line of con- 
duct, to consume as much of his produce as possible in his 
own family, and sell as little as possible to others. On the 
contrary, he would be anxious to retrench his consumption 
at home, and increase his sale abroad to the utmost. And it 
may be added, that whilst he made all these sacrifices in his 
owi^ family, he might justly expect a readiness on the part 
of his creditors to meet his exertions. — Now are prudence 
and policy so dissimilar, that what would be honest and ju- 
dicious in the case of an individual would not be honest and 
judicious in the case of a nation ? Would not this be the 
longr pull, and the strong pull, of which we spoke ? Might 
not the effect be — 

" Once more upon the waters ! yet once more ! 
And the waves bound beneath her, as a steed 
That knows his rider !" 

* " The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid — ^and the sucking child 
shall play on the hole of the asp.*' 
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ficed to selfish interests, nor the aristocracy 
plundered to gratify the many. It is the very 
object of Providence to lead us to this state of 
civilization; but it becomes the dangerous 
dream of the enthusiast, unless it be sought 
by the means which Providence has ap- 
pointed. 

But if the objects of Providence be more 
and more attained ; (if, indeed, the miseries of 
war can be arrested by civilization becoming 
watchful over her blessings ; if the wretched- 
ness of excess of population can be gradually 
removed by the adjustment of numbers to **the 
means of sustentation ;" if the grievances of the 
law's injustice can. be made to give way to 
more perfect institutions ; if the gratifications 
of intellectual cultivation and the fruits of 
knowledge can be extended, so that the enjoy- 
ments of imagination and memory and reason 
may unroll their page to the poor man's hour 
of rest;) — supposing these objects to be not 
only possible, but looking forward to the time 
when they actually shall have been attained 
by human wisdom and energy, there yet re- 
mains a duty which it will be not only 
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ungrateful but dangerous to neglect. For, 
when men shall have at length loved mercy 
and sought justice, it yet remains that they 
walk humbly with their God ; — that they feel 
that still they have nothing but what they 
have received; — that it is His kingdom, not 
their kingdom, which is come ; — that it is His 
will, not their will, that has been done. 

Only let us not rely on the agency of a 
'* sacred self-adjusting principle" to attain the 
objects of Providence. For the existence of 
such a principle is disproved by analogy, by 
facts and by the Scriptures. Nor let us ex- 
pect any '* interruption of the course of nature" 
to effect the objects of Providence. For such 
expectations were only warranted during the 
continuance of a dispensation differing from 
that under which we live ; are, in the present 
time, in direct opposition to the increasing 
evidence of science ; and have been found, and 
still will be found, a mischievous belief. But, 
neither let us consent to linger with the 
materialist amongst ignoble elements. These, 
from the feeblest to the most powerful in- 
struments, are the provisions of Providence, 

u 
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whether man uses, neglects, or misapplies 
them. The pole-star was in the heavens, and 
the lode- stone on the earth for ages before they 
were employed to attain the very objects of 
Providence. Then also did man rely on the 
sacred self-adjusting principle of I know not 
what fatality, or expected I know not what 
interruptions of the course of nature to be 
granted to his vows. But it was not through 
such agencies that Providence has provided 
a means of escape from the headland, around 
which thousands perished. Human nature has 
still its promontories to double; — the dangers 
of war, the miseries of population, and the 
injustice of law. Should the instruments of 
civilization become perfected in the machinery 
of civil life to the extent to which the me- 
chanism of the arts has been completed, it is 
not only possible, but probable, that we may 
hereafter look upon these great evils, (covered 
as they now are with wrecks of human happi- 
ness,) with as little alarm as the seaman of the 
-ffigean looks upon that promontory on which 
thousands were wont to perish. Then indeed 
will the Athos of unskilful mariners become the 
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*' sacred mountain"* of a better policy; and 
the very principle, which in its excess pro- 
duced all evils, will in its adjustment produce 
all good. — It is the prejudice of the poli- 
tician, or tfie dream of the fanatic, to expect 
the objects of Providence to be obtained, whilst 
the means for their attainment are neglected. 

If we will shut our eyes to facts, and will 
adhere to theory, doubtless we shall find the 
optimism we are determined to find. Such 
persons find no headlands to double! But, 
with all our boasting of superior knowledge, 
are we not acting on the very principle which 
causes the Hindoo to allow himself to be 
swallowed up by the sacred river? Are we 
not even guilty of the hypocrisy or self- 
deception which forces the Turk to exclaim, 
at the instant of some suffering which he 
might prevent or even actually causes,* *^ God 
is merciful ?" If we will look fairly and boldly 
into the truth, and see how much God has 
done for man in the animal and mechanic 



* The extremity of the Athos is the Monte Sacro of the 
modern geographer. 

u 2 
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powers of nature, we may indeed say with thfe 
Hindoo, this noble river brings us abundant 
blessings; and exclaim with the Mussulman, 
God is merciful ! But if we will turn our eyes 
to what man has done, or rather what he has 
not done, and see him scarcely advanced in 
the effects of civil institutions, (whatever he 
may be in their forms,) beyond the times of 
the darkest barbarism, (for here is war, and 
there is poverty, and the chicanery of the 
summum jus prevails); shall we say that we 
have yet secured the objects which Provi- 
dence intends by the clearest indications, and 
offers by appointed means, but leaves it to our 
own efforts to attain 1 

Shall we dare to judge of the providence of 
God by this improvidence of man ? Shall we 
dare to talk of the origin of this evil as con- 
nected with the will of God ? May we not 
rather suspect that there is no evil in nature 
without its peculiar remedy ? And were these 
remedies applied, and were this freedom from 
evil attained ; and, beyond that state of mere 
negation, were the positive blessings of which 
we are capable enjoyed, would not that which 
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we call the origin of evil, be converted into 
a vast series, indicating the extent of His 
wisdom and goodness, which, through a system 
of causation, in which man's will is a part, 
secures us all the good we enjoy ? 

Is it to the ignorant, the prejudiced, the 
passionate, and the fickle, that this argument 
is addressed ?* Or is it rather to the intelligent, 

* A specimen of such popular appeals has just appeared 
in a placard from Mr. Cobbett, which he has made so con- 
spicuous, that all who run may read. It is directed against 
the barbarity, &c. &c. &c. (well got up) of employing the 
poor as brute beasts, &c. &c. &c., by harnessing them 
(Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire) in carts ! Actually in 
carts ! Think of that. Master Ford ! 

The simple fact is this — no more. The parish officers of 
Kensington, being required to find employment, set a num- 
ber of men to wheel gravel. And, as it appeared less labo- 
rious, and equally effective, to draw than to wheels a small 
tumbril was allowed them for the work, instead of bar- 
rows. But this horrible instance of barbarity was not 
lost upon the lecturer on politics to the Institutes ; (let 
them be on their guard;) but has been blazoned in a 
manner to excite popular indignation. Were the people 
alive to the system of irritation which is practised upon 
them, they would be more ashamed at being made asses 
by this harnessing of their minds^ than by any using of a 
cart instead of barrows with their hands. Those who have 
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the candid, the moderate, and the resolute? 
Their firm moderation was never more neces- 
sary. It may well be doubted, whether we 
are not at the eve of that state which the 
historian has described — "ad haec tempora, 
quibus nee vitia nostra nee remedia pati 
possumus preventum est.'* Should we sink 
under our evils, we also shall leave a great 
and solemn warning — " documenta in illustri 
posita monimento, unde quod vites capias." 
But there are reasons for better hopes than 
Rome possessed in her statesmen or her 
policy — "ad ilia mihi pro se quisque acriter 
intendat animum per quos viros quibusque 
artibus." The difficulties with which they 
have to struggle are fearful, and come home 
to every man's bosom; but the first step in 
their policy has removed a great impediment. 
Shall we then say, still in the words of 
the great historian of that mighty people, 
'* Sed querelae, ne tum quidem gratae futurae, 

tried the cart and the barrow know which is the easiest 
work. But no, say these anti- vaccine philosophers, we will 
not be made beasts of. With such prejudices it becomes 
prudent to employ only barrows. 
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ctim forsitan et necessariae erunt, ab initio 
certe tantae ordiendae rei absint. Cum bonis 
potius ominibus votisque ac precationibus 
Ubentius inciperemus^ ut orsis tanti operis 
successos prosperos daret." '* But feeble com- 
plainings, which will be little gratifying when 
haply they cannot be suppressed, should not 
be permitted at the outset of what will prove 
a great and a long task. Rather with the best 
of omens, devoting ourselves to this duty, and 
relying on Providence for an issue which shall 
fulfil our hopes, let us enter on our great work." 
That work, let it once more be repeated, is 
the effecting the objects of Providence, by 
the means which the course of Nature affords, 
controlled and directed by ourselves according 
to the laws of God. Shall not His kingdom, 
but by no agency of *' a self-acting principle," 
come ; and His will, but by no interruption of 
nature, be done ? Then will civilization have 
arrived at the point to which it always tends, 
but to which there is not a hope of its attain- 
ing, unless there be wisdom in the counsels, 
and energy in the conduct of men. As it is 
in our power to neglect and to abuse, so it is 
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st 

a 

in our power to use. Let each do his part. 
It is of units that an universe, however large^ 
consists. Let each, for himself and by him- 
self, try the questions we have been discussing 
respecting the true estimate of human nature 
and of the divine government; and incidentally, 
as they occur, the questions of the wretched- 
ness of excessive population, and the misery 
of war. Sound opinions on these important 
subjects may not be so exciting to the imagina- 
tion, as the errors we have been exposing. 
But on reflection, they will ever approve 
themselves more and more to the judgment, 
as they, in truth, tend much more to man's 
happiness and to God's glory.* These are the 
very objects of God's providence, however 
obscured by the improvidence of man. 

* If I have said any thing which may turn attention from 
unfounded fears, and idle hopes, and unreal duties, to the 
real difficulties, the real helps, and the real duties of life, I 
fear not the anger of those who may take an unreasonable 
offence ; but I hope for the praise of those who desire to 
behold sound science and scriptural religion united ; and I 
feel that consciousness of having done my duty in advocating 
what is true and expedient, which is ever an honest man's 
best reward. '• 
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APPENDIX. 



Instead of borrowing detached quotations from Plu* 
tarch's Essay on Superstition, it has appeared more ad- 
visable to re-publish a translation of that excellent work. 
Taken as a wholey Plutarch's treatise not only confirms 
various opinions respecting which it might have afforded 
opposite quotations, but estabUshes this important fact, 
viz. that the same imaginations and feelings have been 
indulged by superstitious Pagans, and considered by 
them, also, pious and of divine origin, which we have 
been exhibiting as perversions of Christianity. And the 
evidence of this fact brings us to the same inquiry respect- 
ing these feejings and imaginations when directed by 
hejathen superstition, as we have been led into, when 
considering them as taking their direction from misin- 
terpretation of the Scriptures; namely, whether they 
have aoiy claim to being admitted to be of divine origin, 
$aid whether they are not rather to be referred to those 
very powerful principles of our naturCy imagination and 
feeling, indulged to excess, and ill-directed? And to 
hftve arrived^ by a different route at this point of our rea- 
9onix^ lyill dffoxA an opportunity of re-stating the second 
part of pur argument (namely, that which has for its ob- 
ject; to turn the attention from false to true views of Nature 
and Providence), in a form more consonant vnXh the 
B^say on Superstition. Perhaps a Dialogue, in the man- 
ner.of the acute and witty .philosopher of Samosata, may 
appear to offer a form of composition well fitted for giving 
a summary of the argument. 



OF 

SUPERSTITION or INDISCREET DEVOTION. 

Made English by William Baxter, Gent. 

M DCC IV. 



" Our great ignorance of, and unacquaintedness with 
Divine beings, most naturally runs in two streams ; whereof 
the one, in harsh and coarse tempers, as in dry and stubborn 
soils, produces Atheism; and the other, in the more tender 
and flexible, as in moist yielding grounds, a superstitious 
dread. Indeed every wrong judgment, in matters of this 
nature especially, is a great unhappiness to us ; but it is 
here attended with a disorder of a worse consequence than 
itself. For every passion is, as it were, an error inflamed ; 
and as a dislocation is the more painful when with a 
bruise, so are the perversions of our understandings, 
when attended with passion. Is man of opinion that 
impartible bodies, and void, were the first origins of 
things ? It is indeed a mistaken conceit, but makes no 
ulcer, no shooting, no searching pain. But is a man of 
opinion, that wealth is his last good? This error con- 
tains in it a canker; it preys upon a man's spirits, it 
transports him, it suffers him not to sleep, it makes him 
horn-mad, it carries him over headlong precipices, and 
utterly dispirits and unmans him. Are there some again, 
that take virtue and vice for substantial bodies? This 
may be a sottish conceit indeed, but yet it bespeaks^ 
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neither lamentations nor groans. Other such like 
opinions and conceits might be recounted. 

' Poor virtue ! thou wast but a name and mere jest, 
And I, choust fool, did practise thee in earnest ;' 

and have quitted for thee, both injustice, the way to 
wealth, and excess, the parent of all true pleasure. 
These are the thoughts that call at once for our pity and 
indignation ; for they will engender swarms of diseases, 
like fly-blows and vermin, in our minds. 

** To return then to our subject : Atheism, which is a 
misjudging that there are no blessed and incorruptible 
beings, tends yet, by its disbelief of a divinity, to bring 
men to a sort of unconcernedness, and indifferency of 
temper ; for the design of those that deny a God, is to 
ease themselves of his fear. But superstition (which 
they call in Greek, a frightfulness of God) appears by 
its appellation, to be a distempered opinion and conceit, 
productive of such mean and abject apprehensions as 
debase and break a man's spirit, while he thinks there 
are Divine powers indeed, but withal, sour and vindictive 
ones. So that the Atheist is not at all, and the super- 
stitious is not duly, affected with the thoughts of God ; 
ignorance depriving the one of the sense of his goodness, 
and superadding to the other, a persuasion of his cruelty. 
Atheism, then, is but false reasoning, single ; but supersti- 
tion superadds a passion. Every distemper of our minds 
is truly base and ignoble ; yet some passions are accom^ 
panied with a sort of levity, that makes men appear gay, 
prompt, and erect ; and do either not at all, or but very 
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Mttle, incapacitate them for business. But the common 
charge upon all sorts of passions is^ that they put our 
active capacities into a hurry, and in the meantime sus- 
pend and stifle our consideration. Fear, alone^ being 
equally destitute of reason and audacity, renders our 
whole irrational part stupid, distracted, and unserviceable. 
Therefore, the Greeks call it, Deima, because it binds 
and locks up ; and Tarbos, because it hares the mind. 
But, of all fears, none so dozes and confounds, as that 
of the vain religionary. He fears not the sea, that never 
goes to sea ; nor a battle, that follows not the camp ; nor 
robbers, that stirs not abroad ; nor malicious informers, 
that is a poor man ; nor emulation, that leads a private 
life ; nor earthquakes, that dwells in Gaul ; nor thunder- 
bolts, that dwells in Ethiope : but he that dreads Divine 
powers, dreads every thing, the land, the sea, the air, the 
sky, the dark, the light, a sound, a silence, a dream. 
Even slaves forget their patrons in their sleep; sleep 
lightens the irons of the fettered ; their angry sores, mor- 
tified gangrenes, and pinching pain?, allow them some 
intermission at night. 

* Dear sleep, sweet easer of my irksome grief; 
How pleasant art! how welcome thy relief!' 

*' Superstition will not permit a man to say thus. That 
alone will give no truce at night, nor suffer the poor soul 
so much as to breathe, or look up, or respite her sour 
and dismal thoughts of God a moment ; but raises in the 
sleep of the superstitious, as in the place of the damned, 
certain prodigious forms and ghastly spectres ; and 
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perpetually tortures the unhappy soul, chasing her out of 
sleeps into dreams, lashed and tormented by her ownself, 
as by some other ; and charged by herself with dire and 
portentous injunctions. Neither have they, when awake, 
enough sense to slight and smile at all this, nor are in the 
least apprehensive, that nothing of all that terrified them 
was real ; but still fear an empty shadow, that could 
never mean them any ill, and cheat themselves afresh at 
lioon-day ; and keep a bustle, and are at expense upon 
the next fortune-teller or gipsy, that shall but tell them, 

' If, in a dream, hobgoblin thou hast seen, 
Or felt'st the rambling guards o' th* fairy queen.* 

Send for some old woman that understands purgations, 
and go dip thyself in the sea, and then sit thee down upon 
the bare ground the rest of the day. 

' Et veniet quae lustret anus lectumque locumque, 
Praeferat et tremula sulphur et ova menu.' 

Ovid, de Art, 

' That our bred Greeks should ever found such rites. 
Fitter for eastern slaves and Bethlemites !' 

as tumbUng in mire, rolling themselves in dunghills, 
keeping of sabbaths, monstrous prostrations, long and 
obstinate sittings in a place, and vile and abject adora^ 
tions. They that have been careful to preserve good 
singing, were used to direct the practisers of that science, 
to sing with their mouths in their true and proper pos- 
tures; should not we then admonish those that would 
address themselves to the heavenly powers, to do that also 
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with a true and natural mouth, lest while we are so soli- 
citous, that the tongue of a sacrifice be pure and right, we 
distort and abuse our own with silly and canting language; 
and thereby expose the dignity of our divine and ancient 
piety to contempt and raillery. It was not unpleasantly 
said, somewhere, by the comedian, to those that adorned 
their beds with the needless ornaments of silver and 
gold. Since the gods have given us nothing without some 
charge or industry of our own, except sleep, why will 
you make that so chargeable ? It might as well be said 
to the superstitious bigot. Since the gods have bestowed 
sleep upon us, to the intent we might take some rest and 
forget our sorrows, why will you needs make it a continual 
irksome tormentor, when you know your poor soul hath 
never another sleep to betake herself to? Heraclitus 
saith, that * they who are awake have a world in common 
amongst them ; but they that are asleep, are retired each 
to his own private world.' But the fiightful visionary 
hath never a world at all, either in common with others, 
or in private to himself; for neither can he use his reason 
when awake, or be free from his fears when asleep ; but 
hath his reason always asleep, and his fears always 
awake; nor hath he either a hiding-place or refuge. 
Polycrates was formidable at Samos, and so was Periander 
at Corinth ; but no man ever feared either of them that 
had made his escape to an equal and free government 
But he that dreads the Divine government, as a sort of 
an inexorable and implacable tyranny, whither can he 
remove ? Whither can he fly ? What land, what sea can 
he find, where God is not? Wretched and miserable 
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man ! in what corner of the world canst thou so hide thy- 
self, as to think thou hast now escaped him ? Slaves are 
allowed by the laws, when they despair of obtaining their 
freedoms, to demand a second sale, in hopes of kinder 
masters. But superstition allows of no change of gods ; 
nor could he indeed find a God he would not fear, that 
dreads his own and his ancestors' guardians ; that quivers 
at his preservers and benign patrons, and that trembles 
and shakes at those of whom we ask wealth, plenty, 
concord, peace, and direction to the best words and 
actions. Slaves again account it their misfortune to 
become such, and can say, 

' Both man and wife in direful slavery ; 
And with iU masters too ! Fate's worst decree !' 

" How much more intolerable, think you, is their 
condition, that can never possibly run away, escape, or 
desert ? A slave may fly to an altar, and many temples 
afford sanctuary to thieves ; and they that are pursued by 
an enemy think themselves safe, if they can catch hold 
on a statue or a shrine; but the superstitious fears, 
quivers, dreads, most of all there, where others, when 
fearfuUest, take greatest courage. Never hale a fond 
devotee from the altar; it is his place of torment; he is 
there chastised. In one word, death itself, the end of 
life, puts no period to this vain and foolish dread ; but it 
transcends those limits, and extends its fears beyond the 
grave, adding to it, the conceit of immortal ills; and 
afler respite from past sorrows, fancies it shall next enter 
upon never-ending ones. I know not what gates of hell 

X 
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open themselves from beneadi ; rivers of fire, together 
with Stygian torrents, present themselves to view; a 
gloomy darkness appears fall (^ghastly spectres and horrid 
shapes, with dreadful aspects, and doleful groans, together 
with judges, tormentors, pits, and caverns, full of millions 
of miseries and woes. Thus is the wretched superstir 
tionist but prepared by past calamities, to expect greater, 
and more irremediable ones. Atheism is attended with 
none of this. True, indeed, the ignorance is very lamenta- 
ble and sad ; for to be either blind, or overseen, in matters 
of this consequence, cannot but be a &tal unhappiness 
to the mind, it being then deprived of its fairest and 
brightest eye, the knowledge of God. Yet this opinion 
(as hath been said) is not necessarily accompanied with 
any disordering, ulcerous, frightftd, or slavish passion. 
Plato thinks the gods never gave men music, the science 
of melody and harmony, for mere delectation, or to tickle 
the ear ; but that the disordered parts of the circulations, 
and beauteous fabric of the soul, and that of it that roves 
about the body, and many times for want of tune and 
air, breaks forth into many extravagances and excesses, 
might be sweetly recalled, and artfiilly wound up to their 
former consent and agreement. 

* No aniiual accurst by Jove, 
Music's sweet channs can ever love/ 

saith Pindar. For all such will rave and grow outrageous 
straight. Of this we have an instance in tigers, which (as 
they say), if they hear but a tabor beat near them, will 
rage immediately and run stark mad ; and, in fine, tear 
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themselves to pieces. They certainly suffer the less in- 
convenience of the two, that eidier through defect of 
hearing, or utter deafness, are wholly insensible of music, 
and therefore unmoved by it. It was a great misfortune 
indeed to Tiresias, the divine, that he wanted sight to see 
his friends and children ; but a far greater to Atbamas 
and Agave, to see them in the shapes of lions and bucks. 
And it had been happier for Hercules, when he was dis- 
tracted, if he could have neither seen nor felt his children, 
though by him ; than to have used those he so tenderly 
loved, like the worst of enemies. 

" Well then, is not this the very case of the Atheist 
and blind devotionary ? the former sees not God at all, 
the latter believes not his existence ; the former wholly 
overlooks him, but the latter mistakes his benignity for 
terror, his paternal affection for tyranny, his providence 
for cruelty, and his frank dmplicity for savageness and 
brutality. 

" Again : the workman in copper, stone, and wax, can 
persuade such, that the gods are in human shape ; for so 
they make them, so they draw them, and so they worship 
them; but they will not hear either philosophers or states* 
men, that describe the veneriable nature of the Divinity, 
by goodness, magnanimity, placidness, and beneficence. 
The one, therefore, hath neither a sense nor belief of that 
Divine good he might participate of; and the other 
dreads and fears it. In a word. Atheism is an absolute 
insensibleness of God, proceeding from a disbelief of the 
very Being of goodness ; and superstition, a blind heap 
of self-contradicting and mis-matched passions^ proceeding 

X 2 
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from an inverting of the notions of good and evil. They 
are afraid of their gods, and yet run to them ; they fawn 
upon them, and reproach them ; they invoke them and 
accuse them. It is the common destiny of humanity, 
not to enjoy perpetual good fortune, or an uninterrupted 
feHcity. 

* Nor pains, nor age, nor labour they e'er bore, 
Nor visited rough Acheron's hoarse shore,' 

saith Pindar of the gods; but human passions and 
affairs are Hable to a strange multiplicity of uncertain 
accidents and contingencies. Consider well the Atheist, 
and observe his behaviour ; first, in things not under the 
dispose of his will ; if he be, otherwise, a man of temper, 
he is silent under his present circumstances, and is pro- 
viding himself with either remedies or palliatives for his 
misfortunes. But if he be a fretful and impatient man, 
his whole complaint is against fortune ; he cries out, that 
nothing is managed here below, either after the rules of 
a strict justice, or the orderly course of a Providence ; 
and that all human affairs are hurried and driven without 
either premeditation or distinction. This is not the de- 
meanour of the superstitious ; if the last thing do but 
happen amiss to him, he sits him down plunged in sor- 
row, and raises himself a vast tempest of intolerable and 
incurable passions, and presents his fancy with nothing 
but terrors, fears, surmises, and distractions, until he 
hath overwhelmed himself with groans and fears. He 
blames neither man, nor fortune, nor the times, nor him- 
self; but charges all upon God, from whom he &ncies 
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a whole deluge of vengeance to be a pouring down upon 
him ; and as if he were not only unfortunate, but in open 
hostility with heaven, he conceits he is punished by God, 
and now a making satisfaction for his past crimes, and 
saith his sufferings are all just and long of himself. 
Again, when the Atheist falls sick, he reckons up, and 
calls to his remembrance his several surfeits and de- 
bauches, his irregular course of living, excessive labours, 
or unaccustomed changes of airs or climates ; likewise, 
when he miscarries in any public administration, and 
either falls into popular disgrace, or comes to be ill-pre- 
sented to his prince, he searches for causes in himself, and 
those about him, and asks, 

* Where have I err'd ? what have I done amiss ? 
What should he done hy me that undone is?^ 

" But the fanciful superstitionist accounts every little 
distemper in his body, or decay in his estate, the death of 
his children, and crosses, and disappointments in matters 
relating to the public, as the immediate strokes of God, 
and the incursions of some vindictive demon. And, there- 
fore, he dares not attempt to remove or relieve his disasters, 
or to use the least remedy, or oppose himself to them, for 
fear he should seem to struggle with God, or to make re- 
sistance under correction. If he be sick, he thrusts away 
the physician ; if he be in any grief, he shuts out the 
philosopher, that would comfort and advise him ; ' Let 
me alone,' saith he, *to pay for my sins; I am a cursed 
and vile offender, and detestable both to God and angels.' 
But, suppose a man unpersuaded of a Divinity, in never 
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so great sorrow and trouble, you oaay yet, possibly, wipe 
away his tears,, cut his hmr, and force away his mourmng ; 
but how will you come at this superstitious penitentiary, 
either to speak to him, or to bring him any relief? He 
sits him down without doors in sackcloth, or wrapped up 
in foul and nasty rags^ yea, many times rolls himself 
naked in mire, repeating over I know not what sins and 
transgressions of his own ; as how he did eat this thing, 
and drink the other thing, or went away prohibited by 
his genius. But suppose all goes well with him, and 
he be now at his best, and most temperate devotions; 
you shall even then find him sitting down in the midst of 
his house all becharmed and bespelled, with a parcel of 
old women about him, tugging all they can light on, and 
hanging it upon him, as (to use an expression of Bion's) 
upon some nidi or peg. It is reported of Teribazus, that 
being seized by the Persians, he drew out his scimitar and, 
being a very stout person, defended himself bravely ; but 
when they cried out and told him he was apprehended by 
the king's order, he immediately put up his sword, and 
presented his hands to be bound. Is not this the very 
case of the superstitious ? Others can oppose their mis- 
fortunes, repel their troubles, and furnish themselves with 
retreats, or means of avoiding the stroke of things not 
under the dispose of their wills ; but the superstitious 
person, without any body's speaking to him, but merely 
upon his own telling himself to the purpose following — 
This thou undergoest, vile wretch, by the direction of Pro- 
vidence, and by heaven's just appointment ; immediately 
casts away all hope, surrenders himself up, and shuns and 
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afironts his friends that would relieve him ; thus do these 
sottish fears oftentimes convert tolerable evils into fatal 
and insupportable ones. The ancient Midas (as the story 
goes of him) being much troubled and disquieted by cer- 
tain dreams, grew so melancholy, thereupon, that he 
made himself away by drinking of bulls' blood. Aristo- 
medus, king of Messina, when a war broke out betwixt 
the Lacedaemonians and the Messinesses, uppn some dogs 
howling like wolves, and- grass coming up about his an- 
cestors' domestic altar, and his divines presaging ill upon 
it, fell into such a fit of sullenness and despair, that he 
slew himself. And perhaps it had been as well if the 
Athenian general, Nicias, had been eased of his folly 
the same way that Midas and Aristodemus were, as to 
have sat still for fear of a lunar eclipse, while he was 
invested by an enemy ; and so be himself, together with 
an army of forty thousand men (that were all either slain 
or taken), made a prisoner, and dying ingloriously. There 
was nothing formidable in the interposition of the earth 
betwixt the sun and the moon; neither was there any 
thing dreadftil in a shadow's meeting the moon at the 
time of an engagement ; no, the dreadfulness lay here, that 
the darkness of ignorance should blind and befool a man's 
reason at a time when he had most occasion to use it. 

* Interpres in belli opportunitate, nescio quid sequutus.' 

' The seas begin in azure rods to lie ; 
A teeming cloud of pitch hangs on the sky, 
Right o'er Gyre rocks, there is a tempest nigh ;' 

which as soon as the pilot sees, he falls to his prayers, 
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and invokes his tutelar demons, but neglects not^ in the 
meantime, to hold the rudder, and let down the msdn- 
yard ; and so, 

' By gathering in his sails, with mighty pain, 
Escapes the heU-pits of the raging main.' 

^'Hesiod directs his husbandman, before he either 
plow or sow, to pray to the terrestrial Jove and the vene- 
rable Ceres, but with his hand upon the plough-tail. 
Homer acquaints us, how Ajax, being to engage in a 
single combat with Hector, bade the Grecians pray to 
the gods for him ; and while they were at their devotions, 
he was a putting on his armour. Likewise, after Aga- 
memnon had thus prepared his soldiers for the fight ; 

' Each made his spear to glitter as the sun, 
Each see his warlike target well hung on/ 

He then prayed ; 

^ (jrant me, great Jove, to throw down Priam's hope/ 

" For God is the brave man's hope, and not the 
coward's excuse. The Jews indeed onCe sat on their 
tails, it being, forsooth, their sabbath-day, and suffered 
their enemies to rear their scaling-ladders, and make 
themselves masters of their walls, and so lay still until 
they were all caught like so many trouts in the drag-net 
of their own superstition. Such then is the behaviour of 
superstition, in times of adversity, and in things out of 
the power of man's will. Nor doth it, a jot, excel 
Atheism in the more agreeable and pleasurable part of 
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our lives ; now what we esteem the most agreeable things 
in human life^ is our holy days^ temple-feasts, initiatings, 
processionings^ with our public prayers, and solemn de- 
votions. Mark we now the Atheist's behaviour here; 
he laughs at all that is done, with a frantic and fatal 
laughter indeed, and now and then whispers to a con- 
fident of his ; * The devil is in these people, sure, that 
can imagine God can be taken with these fooleries ;' and 
this is the worst of his disasters. But now the ignorant 
devotee would fain be pleasant and gay, but cannot for 
his heart. The whole town is filled with odours of in- 
cense and perfumes, while his poor soul is entertained 
with an uncomfortable mixture of hymns and sighs. He 
looks pale with a garland on his head, he sacrifices and 
fears, prays with a faltering tongue, and offers incense 
with a trembling hand. In a word, he utterly baffles 
that saying of Pythagoras, *That we are, then, best 
when we come near the gods.' For the superstitious 
person is then in his worst and most pitiful condition, 
when he approaches the temples and oratories of the 
gods. So that I cannot but wonder at those that charge 
Atheism with impiety, and, in the meantime, acquit su- 
perstition : when Anaxagoras was indicted of blasphemy, 
for having affirmed the sun to be a red hot-stone ; yet 
the Kimmerians were never much blamed for denying 
his Being. What? is he that holds there is no* God, 
guilty of impiety I and is not he that describes him as 
the superstitious do, much more guilty ? 

" I, for my own part, had much rather people should 
say of me, that there neither is, nor ever was such a man 
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as Plutarch, than they should say, Plutarch is an 
unsteady, fickle, firoward, vindictive, and touchy fellow. 
If you invite others to sup with you, and chance to leave 
out Plutarch ; or if some business falls out that you cannot 
wait at his door with the morning salute ; or if when you 
meet him, you do not speak to him, he will &sten upon 
you somewhere with his teeth, and bite the part through, 
or catch one of your children and cane him, or turn his 
beast into your com, and spoil your crop. When 
Timothy, the musician, was one day singing at Athens 
an hymn to Diana, in which, among other things, was 
this, 

* Mad, raving, tearing, foaming Deity/ 

Kinesias, the lyric poet, stood up firom the midst of the 
spectators, and spoke aloud, ^ I wish thee with all my 
heart such a goddess to thy daughter, Timothy.' Such 
like, nay worse, are the conceits of the superstitious about 
this goddess Diana. 

' Thou dost on the bed-clothes jump, 
And tliere liest like a lump ; 
Thou dost tantalize the bride, 
When love's charms by thee are ty*d ; 
Thou look'st grim and Aill of dread, 
When thou walk'st to find the dead. 
Thou down chairs and tables rumbrst, 
When with Oberon thou tumbl'st* 

" Nor have they any milder sentiments of Apollo, Juno, 
or Venus; for they are equally scared with them all. 
Alas ! what could poor Niobe ever say, that could be so 
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reflecting upon the honour of Latona, as that which 
superstition makes fools believe of her ? The lady it 
seems had given her some hard words, for which she 
fairly shot her 

* Six daughters and six sons, when in their prime/ 

So implacable was she, and insatiate with the calami- 
ties of another. Now if this goddess was really thus 
choleric and vindictive, and so highly incensed with bad 
language, and had not the wisdom to smile at human 
frailty and ignorance, but suffered herself to be thus 
transported with passion; I much marvel she did not 
shoot them too, that told this cruel story of her, and 
charged her both in speech and writing with so much 
spleen and rancour. We often accuse Queen Hecuba 
of barbarous and savage bitterness, for having once said 
in Homer; 

* Would God I had his liver 'twixt my teeth.' 

Yet the superstitious believe, if a man taste of a 
minnow or bleak, the Syrian goddess will eat his shins 
through, fill his body with sores, and dissolve his liver. 
Is it a sin then to speak amiss of the gods ? And is 
it not to think amiss of them ? And is not thinking the 
cause of speaking ill? For the only reason of our dis- 
like to detraction is, because we look upon it as a token 
of ill-will to us ; and we therefore take those for our 
enemies that misrepresent us, because we look upon them 
as untrusty and disaffected. You see then what the 
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superstitious think of the Divinity, while they fancy the 

gods such heady, faithless, fickle, revengeftil, cruel, and 

fretfiil things. The consequence of which is, that the 

superstitious person must needs at once both fear and 

hate them. And, indeed, how can he otherwise choose, 

whilst he thinks the greatest calamities he either doth 

now, or must hereafter undergo, are wholly owing to 

them ? Now he that both hates and fears the gods must, 

of necessity, be their enemy. And if he trembles, fears, 

prostrates, sacrifices, and sits perpetually in their temples, 

that is no marvel at all ; for the very worst of tyrants are 

complimented and attended ; yea, have statues of gold 

erected to them ; but are, nevertheless, hated in private 

for all that. Hermolaus waited on Alexander, and Pau- 

sanius was of Philip's guard, and so was Chaerea of 

Caligula's; yet every one of these said, I warrant you, 

in his heart as he went along; 

*• Had I a power as my will is good, 
Know this, bold tyrant, I would have thy blood.' 

" The Atheist believes there are no gods ; the super- 
stitious would have none, but is a believer against his 
will, and would be an infidel if he durst, and be as glad 
to ease himself of the burthen of his fear, as Tantalus 
would be to slip his head from under the great stone 
that hangs over him, and would bless the condition of 
the Atheist, as absolute freedom, compared with his 
own. Indeed, the superstitious is an Atheist in his 
heart ; but is too much a coward to think as he is in- 
clined. Moreover, Atheism hath no hand at all in 
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superstition; but superstition^ as it gave Atheism its 
first birth, so it serves it ever since, it being the best 
apology it can make for itself; which although it be 
neither a good nor a fair one, yet is it the most specious 
and colourable. For men were not at first made Atheists 
by any fault they found in the heavens or stars, or sea- 
sons of the year ; or in those revolutions or motions of 
the sun about the earth that make the day and night; 
nor yet by observing any mistake or disorder, either in 
the breeding of animals, or the production of firuits. No, 
it was the uncouth actions and ridiculous and senseless 
passions of superstition ; her canting words, her foolish 
gestures, her charms, her magic, her fireakish pro- 
cessions, her tabourings, her foul expiations, her vile 
methods of purgation, and her barbarous and inhuman 
penances, and bemirings at the temples : it was these, I 
say, that gave occasion to many to afiirm, it would be 
far happier there were no gods at all, than such as are 
pleased and delighted with such fantastical toys, and 
that thus abuse their votaries, and are incensed and 
pacified with trifles. Had it not been much better for 
the so much famed Gauls and Scythians, they had nei- 
ther thought, nor imagined, nor heard any thing of their 
gods, than to have believed them such as would be 
pleased with the blood of human sacrifices, and that 
accounted such for the most complete and meritorious 
expiations? How much better had it been for the 
Carthaginians, if they had either a Critias or a Diagoras 
for their first law-maker, that so they might have 
believed neither God nor spirits, than to make such offer- 
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ings to Saturn as they made ? not such as Empedodes 
speaks of^ where he thus touches the sacrifices of beasts : 

' The sire his chDd, when in strange form he's caught, 
First prais'd, then kill'd it for his god : great sot !' 

But they knowingly and wittingly themselves devoted 
thdr own children;: and they that had none of their 
own^ bought of some poor people^ and then sacrificed 
them like lambs or pigeons, the poor mother standing by 
the while, without either a sigh or tear : and if by chance 
she fetched a sigh, or let fidi a tear, she. lost the price of 
her child, and it was nevertheless sacrificed. All the 
places round the image were in the mean time filled with 
the noise of hautboys and tabors, to drown the poor 
infant's crying. Suppose we now the Typhons and 
giants should depose the gods, and make themselves 
masters of mankind, what sort of sacrifices, think you, 
would they expect? or what other expiations would they 
require? King Xerxes his queen, Amistris, buried 
three men alive, as a sacrifice to Pluto, to prolong her 
own life; and yet Plato saith, this god is called in 
Greek Hades, because he is placid, wise, and wealthy ; 
and retains the souls of men by persuasion and oratory. 
That great naturalist, Zenophanes, seeing the Egyptians 
beating their breasts, and lamenting at the solemn times 
of their devotions, gave them this pertinent and season" 
able admonition : ^ If they are gods,' said he, ' don't 
cry for them ; and if they are men, don't sacrifice to 
them.' There is certainly no infirmity belonging to us 
that either contains such a multiplicity of errors and fond 
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passions^ or that consists of such incongruous and in- 
coherent opinions as this of superstition doth. It behoves 
us therefore to do our utmost to escape it ; but withal 
we must see we do it safely and prudently : and not run 
rashly and inconsiderately, as people do from the in- 
cursions of robbers, or from fire, and fall into bewildered 
and untrodden paths, full of pits and precipices. For 
so some, while they would avoid superstition, leap over 
the golden mean of true piety, into the harsh and coarse 
extreme of Atheism." 



RHADAMANTHUS, 



OR 



THE DIVINE JUDGMENT. 



Scene — Mount Olympus. 



RHADAMANTHUS. 



I MARVEL that Jupiter has sent me to decide the accu- 
sations of mortals against himself! I gave him fair 
warning that they will not spare him, and that I shall 
decide impartially on the evidence. Here come his 
accusers. 

Enter First Accuser, 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

So, good friend ! you come to accuse the justice of 
the Thunderer. What may be your cause for com- 
plaint? 

FIRST ACCUSER. 

I complain, my Lord, that Jove does not send us 
better lawyers. 
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RHADAMANTHUS. 

Better! what cleverer ? 

FIRST ACCUSER. 

No, my Lord, not cleverer, but honester ! 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Pray ye for burning ice, and freezing fire? But let 
us hear your complaint State it, I pray you, more 
explicitly. 

FIRST ACCUSER. 

f 

My Lord, as I am an honest man, I had a fair and 
equitable plea. I carried it to one learned in our law, 
and bid him tell me whether it were a legal justice, and 
so could be enforced, and whether at little charge. He 
said that it might ; for that my claim was as legal as it 
was equitable. My Lord, this suit was followed from 
court to court with infinite delay, and at a most ruinous 
expense ; and in the end I lost my cause. It had been 
far better if I had submitted to the first loss and the 
first wrong. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

When was your code of laws compiled ? 

FIRST ACCUSER. 

My Lord, our laws have grown out of the innumer- 
able Statutes and decisions, and precedents of many 
ages. 

Y 
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RHADABfANTHUS. 

Is their division clear? Is their language definite ? 

FIRST ACCUSER. 

Of these high matters I cannot speak. I can but 
judge by the efiects. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

And for this you accuse Jupiter! Stand aside. Let 
the next plaintiff draw near. 



Enter Second Accuser. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

What is your matter of complaint ? 

SECOND ACCUSER. 

My Lord, I accuse the father of gods and men> of 
having so augmented our poptdation during this piresent 
famine, that hunger, and disease, and death, aire in ottr 
streets. It is impossible to find even a scanty sub- 
sistence for our poor. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Hark ye ! when did this famine conunence to afflict 
your state ? 

SECOND ACCUSER. 

My Lord, it is now two years that we have suffered 
severe want. 
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RHADAMANTHUS. 

Have ye had your population much increased within 
the last year, think ye ? 

SECOND ACCUSER. 

By nearly the average number of our yearly census. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

And for this you come to complain against Jove ! 
Stay — was Alcmena one of your people ? 

SECOND ACCUSER. 

No, my Lord. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Stand aside ! Let the next approach. 



Enter Third Accuser, 



RHADAMANTHUS. 



You also have some accusation to bring against the 
justice of Jove ? 

THIRD ACCUSER. 

My Lord, we accuse him of having afflicted us with a 
cruel government. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

So, so! And wherein, say ye, is your government 
unjust to ye ? 

Y 2 
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THIRD ACCUSER. 

My Lord^ our country is in its capabilities essentially 
commercial. We possess machinery and workmen who 
could fill the whole world with their labours^ and bring 
us in return the produce of every land under heaven. 
Besides, my Lord, we are suffering under a heavy debt, 
which our gains might gradually enable us to discharge, . 
and firom innumerable poor for whom commerce might 
find employment. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Well ! And why do ye not accept the blessings the 
gods offer ye, and dispense those they have enabled you 
to bestow on others ? 

THIRD ACCUSER. 

My Lord, our rulers are our landholders, and they 
compel us to buy their produce at a high price, instead 
of permitting us to purchase the firuits of other nations 
at a much lower cost by the benefits we might confer on 
them. They will not suffer us to bear the burdens of 
the state, to feed the hungry, and to satisfy the dis- 
contented. 



RHADAMANTHUS. 



But is it just that they should sufier for you ? 



THIRD ACCUSER. 



My Lord, we have sufiered in person and in property in 
their cause. Our savings have been drawn from us to 
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defend the state. That they cannot be restored we well 
know. We are content that others should keep their 
acres, though we have lost the savings of our labour. 
Only, whilst they have security for their principal, we 
require to have security for our income. We request 
that what is God's will, namely, that we be allowed to 
pour blessings over the whole world, become man's will, 
so that we may receive the yearly fruit of our labours. 
The principal has been wasted in riotous living, but we 
are not content that the interest should be reduced to 
husks. My Lord, there is nothing more certain than 
that we could pour blessings over the whole world and 
receive blessings in return. There may be difficulties in 
the way, and every year adds to them. But this object 
is too vitally important to be set aside. My Lord, we 
once gained our riches by commerce. We lost them by 
war. Yet our means of regaining them are greater than 
ever. Why are they not to be employed to the utmost ? 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

And is it to Jupiter that you attribute the evils of 
your impolicy? Call the next plaintiff. 



Enter Fourth Accusers. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 



Why, what a regiment of halt and maimed have 
we here! I declare not a man amongst them has his 
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complement of members. Come ye to complain of Jove 
for the loss of ydmr precious limbs ? 

FOURTH ACCUSERS. 

Yes, my Lord, and for the destruction of our country- 
men; and for the desolation, the famine, and the pesti- 
lence of war. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Why ! I pray you did not Jupiter bestow on each of 
you the fair proportions of a man ? Did he not grant 
you a fertile, and a healthy, and a happy land ? 

FOURTH ACCUSERS. 

Yes, my Lord, but he sent war amongst us. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

How say ye! Did Mars then appear to you bodily 
and compel you to this war? Were it so, Jupiter is not 
answerable for all that iron-fisted blockhead chooses 
to do. 

FOURTH ACCUSERS. 

No, my Lord, but we had difierences with a neigh- 
bouring state, and — 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

By the great Nemesis, but this is no longer to be 
endured! Jove causes this evil, and Jove causes that 
evil ! And after all, it is yourselves who are the only 
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origin of all the evils ye endure. Have ye your an- 
swer? 

ACCUSERS. 

My Lord^ we have heard no answer. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Not answered! By Orcus, but ye have each been 
answered in your turn! Ye come to complain of Jupiter, 
and I have forced «very one of ye to attribute the evils 
ye endure to your own folly. 

ACCUSERS. 

But, my Lord, if great Jove would only in his 
wisdom — 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

But^ my Lord, if imbecile man will ever in his folly — 
Hark ye ! Have ye ever read your iEsop's parable of the 
Waggoner and Hercules ? 

ACCUSERS. 

Yes, my Lord, we have. But the waggoner, if it 
please you, could whip his horses when they did not 
do their work. Now we, my Lord, though we have 
every inclination — 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Tell me not of Cleon and his radicals. , Beware! I 
warn ye to beware. 
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ACCUSER. 

I cannot then see to what point the fkhle tends. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Whips and scourges! — ^think ye there is no lash but 
that which cuts into the flesh? Did ye never hear of 
pubUc opinion ? 

ACCUSER. 

What, the popular voice, my Lord? 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

The popular fiddlestick !* That instrument by which 
knaves playing upon fools draw fi*om them the discord 
of ignorance, prejudice and violence, more hateful than 
the yelping of the triple-headed monster, who disturbs 
my court. Public opinion is another matter. Its origin 
is good sense, sound knowledge, peaceable resolution. 
Its effect is that wholesome influence which the great 
mass of the middle orders shall sometime exercise over 
the highest in every state, commencing with the most 
civilized. 

ACCUSER. 

Why this, my Lord, is revolution ? 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

No, it is not revolution. It is the very prevention of 

* This also ig rather an anachronism. Much learning might be 
shown here. 
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revolution. It is reform. And when that time shall 
have arrived, when there shall be a deep and settled 
desire for the fulfilment and completion of the great 
objects which the Divine Mind intends man to attain^ 
doubt not that they will be attained. Let the public 
mind be only leavened with this hope, and when it ex- 
tends wide and far it shall realize itself. Like gravita- 
tion, it shall pervade all moral space, and exert its quiet 
influence over every power. Then, and not till then, 
will I decide this case. Acquire knowledge, acquire 
unanimity, but, above all, acquire a peaceable but daunt- 
less honesty. Bear and forbear, but hope always. The 
hopes of the wise and of the good, when they become 
the hopes of people and of nations,* must prevail. Mark 
my words — wars shall end, population be adjusted, 
abundance be diffused, and sound policy and equal 
justice shall govern the nations. I say not that ye 

* It cannot be a matter of surprise to any candid mind, that an 
over cautious reasoner, reflecting on the danger of education being 
extended suddenly, rapidly and injudiciously, should run into the 
extreme of doing less than justice to those who are more fearless 
than himself by classing them, not only with rash reformers, but 
even with mischievous innovators. Should a writer who has fallen 
into this error and injustice, after suspecting its mischievous tendency, 
have been led through some process of reasoning which has convicted 
him to himself of having thrown his petty impediment in the way of 
the greatest blessings of civilization, it may be hoped that without 
relinquishing any portion of a safe caution, his speculations may 
become more just and more useful. He may be allowed again to 
express his dread of what is a dangerous perversion, without going 
into the extreme of condemning what promises to be a safe step in 
the progress of civilization. 
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shall ever attain to such perfection as shall leave you 
kMithing to desire. No ; it is hope, and it is progression^ 
which are the state best suited to human energies, and 
most productive of human hapjnness. But, again I say, 
ye shall, if ye will only take this means of sound public 
opinion, escape evils which ye know to your cost, and ob- 
tain goods which ye know not. — For you, ye ingrates, 
who come here to grumble against Jove, go home. Let 
each of ye labour to mend one, and hope for the mend- 
ing of all. Away with you ! There is some business to 
be done in the inferior courts ; I hear that infernal dog 
barking. Do not forget what I have said to you. 
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